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The  best  that’s  in  you  is  brought  out  by  these  superb 
reeds!  Their  extra  springiness  gives  your  sax  or  claj^et 
snappier  response,  livelier  tone  color,  and  sustained  bril¬ 
liance.  But  you  be  the  judge! 


HERE’S  THE  SECRET  OF  ROY  J.  MAIER 
REEDS’  EXTRA  SPRINGGGI 


Take  a  No.  2  Maier  Reed 

and  press  the  tip.  Do  the 
same  with  a  No.  2  reed  made 
by  ordinary  manufacturing 
methods.  You’ll  find  the 
Maier  reed  has  extra  springgg! 
in  the  tip  of  the  blade. 


Roy  J.  Maier  Reeds  start  out 
as  the  finest  French  cane 
money  can  buy.  They  are  cut 
to  a  special  design  that  allows 
the  greatest  possible  volume  of 
heartwood  in  each  strength.  It 
is  this  extra  heartwood  in  the 
blade  toward  the  tip  that  gives 
them  extra  strength  and  flex¬ 
ibility. 

Special  Machines  cut  Roy  J. 

Maier  Reeds  with  diamond¬ 
like  precision,  preventing  the 


fibers  from  crushing,  and  as¬ 
suring  the  closest  approach  to 
uniform  strength,  tune  after 
time,  that  has  ever  been 
achieved  in  the  history  of  reed¬ 
cutting. 

Roy  J.  Maier  Reeds  are  sold 
only  through  established  music 
dealers  who  handle  quality 
merchandise.  Give  them  a  fair 
trial,  and  you’ll  never  go  back 
to  reeds  of  ordinary  quality! 
See  your  dealer  today! 


“You’ll  like  the  ‘spring-bock’  quality 
of  my  signature  reeds.  They’ll  punch 
up  the  response  of  any  sax  or  clarinet.’’ 


ASK  FOR  THE 
REEDS  IN  THE 
SILVER  BOX 


Sold  exclusively  through  finer  music  stores  by 
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EASIER  TO  BLOW! 


Joseph  S.  Chimento  of  Houston,  Pennsylvania 

"Mutic  it  an  art  that  livat.  To  mo  thara  it  nothing  graatar  than  to  taa  thit  lifa  that  only 
a  mutic  aducator  can  trantfar  into  a  child  ...  a  lifa  by  which  a  child  axprattat  hit  amo- 
tiont  that  a  mutic  aducator  hat  nourithad,"  tayt  Jotaph  S.  Chimanto,  Suparvitor  of  Inttru- 
mantal  Mutic,  Chartiart  High  School,  Wathington,  Panntylvania. 

Mr.  Chimanto  racaivad  hit  axcallant  aducational  training  at  Duquatna  Univartity,  Univar- 
tity  of  Naw  York,  Fradonia,  Naw  York,  and  tha  Univartity  of  Pitttburgh.  Ho  hat  playad 
profattionally  with  tavoral  nama  danco  bandt,  and  during  hit  Army  duty  ha  wat  attociated 
with  U.S.O.  Camp  Showt,  Inc.,  and  attignod  to  tha  414th  A.S.F.  Band  ttationod  in  Alaska. 

In  addition  to  hit  fiva-and-a-half  day  tchadulo  of  inttrumontal  work  in  four  olamantary 
schools,  a  Junior  and  Senior  high  school,  ha  hat  alaven  Junior  high  vocal  clattat  to  instruct. 
A  Senior  band  of  60,  a  Junior  band  of  40,  a  beginning  group  of  45,  a  I5>pieca  Senior  dance 
band,  and  a  nawly-formad  Junior  dance  band  keep  him  busy. 

Ha  attributes  tha  tuccott  of  hit  program  to  a  cooperating  faculty,  aggrattiva  students, 
and  sympathetic  parantt.  Though  hit  groups  mutt  rehearta  anywhere  from  stage  to  locker 
room,  they  continue  to  improve  in  all  phases  of  mutic  education. 

Hit  greatest  hobby  it  making  tape  recordings  of  student  recordings,  and  listening  to 
commercial  symphonic  and  vocal  recordings.  Ha  takes  great  pride  in  giving  hit  wife  credit 
for  his  personal  success. 

With  tiralau  effort,  continuous  aggrattivenats,  and  integrity  to  hit  life's  mission,  Joseph 
A.  Chimanto  hat  and  will  continue  to  succeed  in  helping  in  tha  great  work  of  "Making 
America  Musical." 

"Jhsu^  Om.  TnaJun^ 
dmsthica, 
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School  musicians  applaud 


SMart  Ideas  — 


News  From  The  Industry 


'  Woodwind  Players  Can 
I  Now  Measure  Reed 
;  Strength 

[  Compact,  easy-to-use  Reed-O-Meter  lets 
i  a  woodwind  musician  see  for  himself  the 
exact  strength  of  the  reed  he  needs — 
does  away  with  time  and  money-wasting 
guess  buying.  This  precision  instrument, 
molded  of  light-weight  ivory  Lustrez, 

(Monsanto’s  styrene  plastic,  gives  instant, 
accurate  and  clearly  visible  reading  of  all 
reed  strengths  from  an  K  flat  clarinet  to 
a  baritone  saxophone.  List  price,  $15.00. 

For  further  information,  see  your  local 
music  dealer,  or  write  direct  to  French 
American  Reed  Manufacturing  Company, 
3050  Webster  Avenue,  New  York  67,  New 
York. 


Bondland,  Inc.  Was  Built 
To  Serve  Band  Directors 


BANDLAND,  INCORPORATKD,  a 
combination  record  and  music  publishing 
house,  is  unique  in  the  United  States. 
Concerning  Itself  primarily  with  the  realm 
of  bands  and  band  music,  it  not  only 
produces  and  distributes  high-fldelity  re- 
j  cordings  but  also  publishes  flne  band 
I  music  and  texts,  carefully  prepared  and 
I  edited. 

j  Published  arrangements  of  “Hail,  l>e- 
troit"  and  “Belle  Isle,”  two  marches  re¬ 
cently  recorded  by  The  Leonard  Smith 
Band  will  be  availal)le  through  Band- 
land  about  February  1,  1952. 

Bandland  recordings  serve  the  dual 
purimse  of  being  artistic  contributions  to 
record  libraries,  as  well  as  reliable  ref¬ 
erence  works  for  bands  and  their  soloists 
seeking  professional  guides  to  emulate, 
j  Bandland  has  presented  two  cornet  solos 
j  by  Leonard  Smith — ^his  own  waltz  “Ec- 

istasy”  and  Frank  Simon's  “Willow 
Echoe.s.”  Subsequent  recordings  will  carry 
solos  by  other  instrumentalists,  top-flight 
i  artists,  on  clarinet,  trombone,  euphonium 
I  and  other  instruments  of  special  interest 
H  to  bandsmen.  Indeed,  Bandland  aims  to 
;;  provide  recordings  of  band  music  and 
I  wind  instrumentalists  that  are  invaluable 
I  teaching  aids  to  music  educators  every- 
p  where. 

1 ;  For  further  information,  write  to  Band- 
land,  Inc.,  407  Fox  Building,  Detroit  1, 
I  Michigan. 


MENC  Publishes  1951-52 
Selective  Music  Lists 


The  Music  Educators  National  Confer¬ 
ence  has  just  published  the  1951-52  “Se¬ 
lective  Music  Lists”  booklet. 

This  attractively-bound  red  booklet 
catagorizes  the  most  up-to-date  list  of 
recommended  band,  orchestra,  string  or¬ 
chestra,  and  choral  music  published. 
Price  is  $1.50  per  copy. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  by  the 
editors  of  SM  that  every  music  director 
in  America  secure  a  copy  of  this  im¬ 
portant  publication.  Write  direct  to 
MENC,  64  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chi¬ 
cago  4,  Illinois. 


Silent  Electronic  Organ 
Invented  by  Britisher 

Mr.  N.  D.  N.  Beeham,  Senior  Science 
Master  at  the  Mid-Elssex  Technical  School, 
Chelmsford,  Essex,  England,  has  invented 
an  interesting  instrument  (or  is  it  an  in¬ 
strument?)  called  a  Silent  Electronic 
Organ. 

As  many  as  24  pupils  can  all  play  dif¬ 
ferent  piece.s  simultaneously  and  listen  to 
them.selves  on  earphones,  while  not  a 
sound  is  heard  elsewhere.  How  is  this 
possible?  The  keyboards  are  all  supplied 
from  one  tone  unit  in  the  console. 

The  picture  above  shows  the  Inventor 
teaching  four  girls  four  different  lessons 
simultaneou.sly.  Wow ! !  Who  said  there 
wasn’t  anything  new  under  the  sun? 


Clarinet  Case  Features 
Rain-Proof  Valance 


A  feature  usually  found  only  in  costly 
custom  cases  is  being  offered  at  a  student 
quality  price  by  David  Wexler  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago  wholesalers.  The  case  is 
a  solid  veneer  shell,  with  beautiful  brown 
alligator-grain  covering.  It  has  rich  silk 
plush  lining,  a  heavily  padded  top,  good 
hardware,  smooth  palm-fltting  plastic  han¬ 
dle.  List  price  is  $15.00  each. 

For  further  information  ask  your  local 
music  dealer. 


Richard  Waller  Introduces 
"Cello-Bass  End  Pin  Rest" 


A  new,  practical  aid  to  cello  and  string 
bass  players  has  just  been  developed  by 
Richard  Waller,  son  of  Professor  Gilbert 
Waller,  National  Chairman  of  the  MENC 
String  Committee. 

This  clever  accessory  is  called  the  Cello- 
Bass  End  Pin  Rest.  Made  of  a  durable, 
attractive,  colored  metal,  with  a  .sponge 
substance  mounted  on  the  bottom,  and  a 
patented  indentation  in  the  middle,  it 
.solves  the  problem  of  floor  markings,  slip¬ 
ping,  and  position  loss  due  to  floor  place¬ 
ment,  once  and  for  all. 

Instrumental  directors  should  hail  this 
new  invention  as  a  step  forward  in  string 
accessories.  The  retail  price  is  $2.50. 

For  further  information,  write  direct  to 
Richard  Waller,  1117  W'^est  Charles  Street, 
Champaign,  Illinois. 


Audio-Masfer  Corporation 
Releases  11  New 
Recordings 

Harmonic  Recordings,  the  most  out¬ 
standing  library  of  Mood  and  Bridge  Mu¬ 
sic,  relea.sed  28  new  selections  on  11  rec¬ 
ords  with  different  situations  ranging 
from  bridal  music  and  romantic  moods  to 
weird  and  frolic  melodies,  including  fan¬ 
fares.  These  recordings  constitute  a 
worthwhile  addition  to  the  basic  library 
of  60  records.  Of  special  Importance  are 
four  records  amde  by  the  *70-man  Royal 
Military  Band  of  Holland,  the  first  time 
that  this  band  has  been  recorded.  These 
recordings  are  particularly  useful  for 
sports  events. 

The  exact  listing  of  these  records,  de¬ 
scribing  the  various  situations  as  well  as 
duration  of  each  theme,  including  a  gen¬ 
eral  classification,  along  with  the  catalog 
are  available  free  of  charge  from  the 
Audio-Master  Corp.,  341  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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Fashioned  from  thoroughly 
seasoned,  purest  French 
cane,  Selmer  "Soloist” 

Reeds  reflect  traditionally 
fine  Selmer  quality. 

You’ll  find  thorn  longer  last¬ 
ing  and  better  playing  .  .  . 
and  most  important,  you’ll 
find  the  rawer  best  suited  to  your  personal  require¬ 
ment  in  Elmer’s  wide  range  of  5  accurately  graded 
strengths  in  deluxe  Traypak  reed  case. 


Write  Selmer,  Dept.  U-24 
for  the  Pocket  Showbook 
with  full  details  on  Selmer 
Soloist  Reeds  and  acces¬ 
sories! 


H.AA. 


ELKHART,  INDIANA 

SELMER 


Thank  You 
SUBSCRIBERS 


•■I>ear  Ed: 

"Received  your  card  this  morninK  and 
was  pleased  to  hear  that  the  articlt-  and 
pictures  met  with  your  approval.  1  am 
enclosing  a  check  in  the  amount  of  fifty 
I  dollars  ($50.00)  to  start  a  Bundle  Sub¬ 
scription  for  the  members  of  our  or¬ 
ganisation.  I  hope  this  reaches  you  in 
i  time  to  enable  the  boys  and  girls  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  copy  of  your  next  issue." 

W.  N.  Weddle 
Minic  Superviior 
Odeue  Ceniolideted  Sckeeh 
Odette,  Wethington 


"Dear  Eld :  ' 

"Please  send  us  a  Bundle  Subscription 
of  25  copies  of  The  SCHOOD  MUSICIAN', 
starting  with  the  next  issue.  ETnclosed 
is  check  for  $27.00.  Send  to  the  Bliss- 
field  High  School.” 

e.  W.  Ilsnlti 
■end  Inttrucfor 
•littfiold  Hiqh  School 
llittfield,  Michigan  , 

•  •  •  i 

"Dear  Eld :  i 

"Hats  off  to  SM  for  the  recognition  of  \ 
the  small  town  music  educator.  There  is  - 
much  applause  for  the  ‘big  town’  organi¬ 
sations,  where  so  such  is  available,  and 
opportunity  for  private  instruction  is 
accessible  to  most  students.” 

Jotaph  S.  Chimanto 
land  Director 
Chartiert  Township  School 
Di  strict 

Washington,  lanniylvania 

•  •  • 

"Dear  Ed: 

"We  are  aware  of  the  very  fine  work 
done  by  your  publication  in  promoting 
the  concept  of  progressive  music  educa¬ 
tion.  Please  add  our  name  to  your  li.st 
of  eubscrlbers.” 

lorry  D.  Alexander 
loi  537 

Gracevllle,  Rorlda 


"Dear  Ed : 

"Along  about  the  first  of  October  I 
realised  I  was  missing  something.  It 
was  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN !  Hope  ' 
enough  copies  of  the  October  issue  are 
!  available  so  that  I  may  have  one.  Please 
reenter  my  subscription  to  begin  with 
the  October  SM.  I  wouldn't  be  without 
the  SM  for  anything.  My  students  and  I 
enjoy  the  ‘new  look,'  as  well  as  the  fine 
articles  and  ads  of  new  things.  Thanks 
and  best  personal  regards.” 

I  Wavarly  F.  Lae 

Director  of  Music 
I  City  Schools 

j  Alaxandar  City,  Alabama 

•  •  • 

"Dear  Eld : 

^  "We  have  reprinted  5,000  copies  each 
of  Sister  Mary  Yvonne's  article,  ‘The 
Story  Behind  the  Scenes'  (October  issue), 
and  the  article  in  your  November  l.ssue  I 
i  entitled  ‘Your  Best  E'rlend  Will  Help 
I  You.' 

"These  two  reprints  are  being  given 

I  national  distribution  through  mailings  to 
our  membership.  While  they  both  liave 
different  purposes,  I  believe  that  each 
I  of  them  has  a  very  tangible  value  for  the 
I  music  merchant.  I  further  believe  that 
I  both  of  these  articles  exemplify  a  very 
valuable  public  and  reader  service.” 

I  William  R.  6ard 

Exocutiva  Secretary 
National  Association  of  Music 
Merchants,  Inc. 

I  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Please  meufiois  THE  SCHOOL  MVStCIAN  tchen  attatcering  advertiaementa  (a  this  tnagaaine  February,  1952 


Ill  1951,  industry  spent  $500,000,000  for  industrial 
I  recreation  profrrams.  There  will  be  more  spent  in  1952. 

I  But  very  little  of  this  $500,000,000  was,  or  will  be 
spent  on  music.  Why  is  this  so? 

The  .\nierican  people  “love  what  they  know.”  They 
love  to  play  baseball,  l)owl,  cards.  They  are  reluctant 
to  play  (figuratively  speaking)  in  a  chorus,  band, 
small  ensemble,  or  dance  group.  Why?  Because  no  one 
has  encouraged  them  to  do  so. 

I  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Music  Educator — there  is  a  New 
Frontier  to  be  coiKjuered ! !  Directing  a  proportionate 
share  of  industrial  recreational  effort  toward  music. 
.\re  you  not  the  very  people  who  developed  and  endorsed 
the  slogan  “Music  for  Everybody?” 

You  ask,  “But  what  can  I  do?”  You  can  do  plenty. 
Take  a  good  look  around  you.  How  many  industries 
do  you  have  within  a  twenty-five  mile  radius  of  your 
home?  Have  a  talk  with  the  personnel  director.  He  w’ill 
be  the  first  to  recognize  that  the  universal  need  is  lead¬ 
ership.  That's  where  you  come  in  Mr.  and  iirs.  Music 
Kducator — you  i-an  give  the  industry  a  chorus,  com¬ 
munity  sings,  a  band  and  an  orchestra. 

The  St'HOOL  MUSICIAN  believes  in  the  Music 
Kducator  taking  an  active  part  in  his  local  Community 
Ihdterinent  Programs.  Because  of  this  policy,  a  series 
of  feature  articles  on  the  “know-how”  of  developing 
musical  activities  for  industry  will  appear  in  future 
issues  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  These  articles 
will  Im*  edited  by  men  who  are,  or  formerly  w’ere  local 
sch(M)l  music  etlucators  and  who  have,  developed  suc¬ 
cessful  industrial  music  units. 

.  Ke»>p  a  file  of  these  articles — you  will  use  them!!! 


A  New  and  Beautiful  Opening 

Would  you  like  to  open  your  next  band,  chorus,  or 
orchestra  concert  in  such  a  way  that  your  audience 
will  be  more  receptive  than  ever  before,  to  your  pro¬ 
gram  ? 

Try  this!  Select  a  boy  or  girl  who  has  a  dramatic 
microphone  voice  to  act  as  reader.  Have  the  student 
memorize  the  beautiful  poem,  “I  Am  Music,”  by  Robert 
J  L.  Shepherd,  which  appeared  in  the  January  issue  of 
j  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  Select  a  quiet  Bach  choral 
or  suitable  hymn  as  a  musical  background. 

Now,  dim  the  lights  in  the  auditorium.  With  curtain 
closed,  start  the  quiet  musical  background,  .\fter  about 
four  measures,  have  the  student  read  the  f)o«Mn,  “I  Am 
Mu  ic,”  into  the  microphone  from  off  stage.  On  the 
next  to  the  last  s«*nteiK-e,  open  the  curtain  slowly.  The 


says  in  a  triumphant  voice,  “I  Am  Music.”  It  is  indeed 
a  beautiful  opening. 


Teenagers  Welcome 

The  February  issue  marks  another  first  for  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  It  is  the  start  of  a  new  section 
WTitten  by  and  for  teenagers. 

Because  the  policy  of  the  editor  is  to  use  the  maga¬ 
zine  as  an  open  forum,  he  welcomes  the  encouraging 
letters  of  constructive  criticism  from  music  directors, 
teachers,  students,  and  parents  that  are  directed  to 
his  desk. 

The  many  letters  asking  for  more  material  and  space 
edited  for  the  student  was  climaxed  by  a  conference 
with  a  young  teenager  named  Judy  Lee,  who  asked 
this  question,  “Why  can’t  we  have  our  own  section  in 
the  magazine?  We  could  have  our  reporters,  carry  pic¬ 
tures  of  interest  to  our  age  groups,  and  start  a  column 
called  ‘The  Voice  of  the  Teenager,’  in  which  we  could 
voice  our  opinions  of  school  music  and  other  things  we 
think  our  directors  would  like  to  know.” 

The  new'  section  will  be  given  a  trial.  If  teenagers 
everywhere  cooperate  with  Judy  Lee  by  reporting  their 
school  news,  sending  pictures,  and  opinions  for  “The 
Voice  of  the  Teenager,”  it  w’ill  continue  as  a  regular 
monthly  feature  in  The  SCHOtH.  MUSICIAN. 


It  Is  Your  Duty  to  Go  if  You  Can 

“Now  is  the  time  for  all  good  Music  Educators  to 
to  go  to  the  aid  of  their  association.”  It  has  a  familiar 
ring,  doesn't  it?  , 

March  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  and  2(5  are  the  dates  that 
have  been  set  aside  for  tbe  Music  Educators  National 
Conference's  national  convention  at  Philadelphia. 
Every  Music  Educator  in  the  nation  should  make  a 
strong  effort  to  attend  this  session,  be  he  •music  super¬ 
visor,  band  director,  or  music  teaidier. 

Included  in  the  scores  who  will  attend  will  be  1,000 
a(;tive  committee  memlMTs  who  will  roll  up  their  sleeves 
and  measure  the  two-year  progress  of  everything  from 
grand  opera,  to  instrumental  music  in  the  elementary 
schools. 

Because  MENC  represents  the  vow-e  of  the  Music 
I'klucator,  and  because  our  .\merican  way  of  life  has 
taught  us  that  “united  we  stand."  your  presence  at 
this  convention  is  important.  A  chapter  in  the  history 
of  the  continuous  growth  of  Music  hklucation  in  Amer¬ 
ica  W’ill  lie  written,  but  it  will  be  so  much  greater  if 
you  are  there. 


A  Day  with  the 


Stt  ARMY  BAND 

Written  nspncially  for  Tho  School  Musician 

By  (pvt.  £Jju)ood. 


Tiik  Fifth  Akmy  Ba\i>  stationed  at 
Ft.  Sheridan,  Iliinois,  is  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  one  of  the  most  important 
and  famous  service  bands  in  the 
country.  One  of  its  most  important 
duties  is  the  presentation  of  a  weekly 
radio  program  for  the  Mutual  Broad¬ 
casting  System.  For  almost  two  years 
it  had  been  playing  over  the  Chicago 
station  of  that  network  and  last  Oc¬ 
tober  the  Band’s  growing  popularity 
rated  a  coast  to  coast  hook-up. 

This  flne  Band  is  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  genial  and  hard-working  Chief 
Warrant  Officer  Leslie  Y.  Harkness. 
Mr.  Harkness  has  spent  thirty  years 
of  his  life  in  the  army  and  has  been 
one  of  the  motivating  factors  behind 
the  Band’s  rapid  growth  in  musical 
excellence  and  popularity.  CWO  Hark¬ 
ness  took  command  of  the  band  in 
1949  when  it  had  only  seventeen  mem¬ 
bers.  He  began  a  personal  recruit¬ 
ing  drive  and  in  six  weeks  the  organi¬ 
zation  numbered  seventy-six  men. 
Since  then  the  outfit  has  continued 
to  grow  until  it  reached  its  present 
strength  of  ninety  musicians.  Mr. 
Harkness  was  a  band  director  at 
Eighth  Army  Headquarters  and  served 
six  years  overseas  during  W’orld  War 
II  in  the  Pacific  Theater. 

The  actual  working  day  of  the 
bandsmen  begins  at  six  every  morn¬ 
ing  when  he  is  awakened  and  sent 
on  his  way  to  breakfast.  From  that 
time  until  seven-thirty  he  cleans, 
polishes,  repairs,  and  makes  ready  his 
personal  equipment  for  the  busy  sched¬ 
ule  that  he  will  face. 

In  this  latter  respect  a  great  deal 
is  expected  of  the  men  because  they 
must  be  ready  at  a  moment’s  notice 
to  fall  out  in  clash  “A”  dress  uniform 
with  shoes  shined,  brass  polished,  and 
instrument  clean  and  in  good  repair 
to  provide  music  at  some  important 
function  on  the  post  or  anywhere  in 
the  mid-west  area.  Recently  such  a 
situation  arose  when  another  service 
band  was  supposed  to  play  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  but  due  to  bad  weather  their 
plane  was  grounded  and  an  emergency 
call  was  placed  to  Fifth  Army  Band. 


Within  a  matter  of  minutes  the  band 
was  ordered  to  leave,  busses  arrived 
at  their  barracks,  the  men  and  equip¬ 
ment  were  loaded,  and  they  were  on 
their  way  to  provide  the  excellent 
music  and  entertainment  for  which 
they  are  famous.  Such  teamwork  and 


Chisf  Warrant  Officer 
Latlia  Y.  Harknett 
Director  of  5th  Army  Band 


cooperation  is  commonplace  among 
the  men  of  the  Fifth  Army  Band. 

The  work  day  continues  as  for  the 
next  half  hour  the  barracks  are  put 
in  A-1  shape.  Floors  are  mopped  and 
scrubbed,  furniture  and  equipment  is 
dusted  and  everything  is  in  order  so 
that  the  building  would  pass  the  most 
rigid  of  inspections.  The  men  take 
pride  in  their  barracks  because  as 
long  as  they  are  with  the  band  this 
is  their  home.  They  own  their  own 
television  set,  and  in  the  game  room 
there  are  card  tables,  and  table  games 
of  all  sorts,  a  ping  pong  table  and  a 
pool  table. 

At  eight  o’clock  the  band  starts  Its 
musical  activities  as  each  section  re¬ 
hearses  alone  in  order  to  work  out 
any  difficult  passage  and  rid  the  music 
of  any  “bad”  notes.  This  then  enables 
the  full  band  rehearsal  time  to  be 
devoted  to  the  interpretation  and 
radio  timing  of  each  number. 


The  concert  band  rehearsals  begin 
at  nine  A.M.  and  usually  continue 
until  eleven.  Radio  work  demands 
that  each  number  be  flawlessly  pre¬ 
pared  and  in  this  particular  instance 
each  program  must  include  exactly 
twenty-eight  minutes  and  thirty  sec¬ 
onds  of  actual  playing  time.  The 
liand  must  remain  flexible  at  all  times 
and  be  able  to  adjust  to  any  minor 
changes  in  tempo  or  interpretation 
that  Mr.  Harkness  deems  necessary. 

Sometimes  the  morning’s  musical 
schedule  is  interrupted  for  a  “car¬ 
bine  session”  in  the  supply  room.  The 
carbine  is  traditionally  the  bands¬ 
man’s  weapon  in  combat.  Elach  man 
in  the  Fifth  Army  Band  is  issued 
such  a  weapon  and  keeps  it  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition  at  all  times.  It  must 
be  free  from  rust  and  dirt  and  in 
satisfactory  working  order.  Should 
a  bandsman  be  ordered  overseas,  his 
job  is  not  always  an  easy  one.  Many 
become  combat  troops  and  are  placed 
in  the  front  lines.  Others  guard  head¬ 
quarters  and  make  up  the  all-impor¬ 
tant  security  guard,  besides  providing 
music  for  the  morale  of  the  troops,  i 
For  this  reason  every  man  in  the  \ 
band  is  required  to  have  completed  j 
the  regular  infantry  basic  training  | 
course.  This  is  naturally  for  the 
man’s  own  good  and  protection  should  r 
he  ever  be  placed  in  a  situation  where 
combat  readiness  is  a  necessity.  Just 
recently  a  group  of  the  Band’s  new 
enlistees  was  sent  to  Fort  Riley, 
Kansas,  for  such  a  training  period 
and  upon  their  return  the  final  group 
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H«r«  ar*  soma  pichiras  typifying  the  infarasting  but  aqually  aggratsiva  tchadula  tha  5th  Army  Band  mutt  knap.  (I)  Tka  Band  swings 
into  a  snappy  cadanco  on  thair  waakly  radio  program,  which  is  broadcast  aach  Sunday  at  2:30  P.M.  over  station  WGN  from  Fort 
Sharidan,  Illinois.  (2)  The  Band  performs  for  tha  visitors  to  tha  State  Fair  at  Springfield,  Illinois.  (3)  A  formal  marching  picture  in 
thair  summer  khaki  uniforms,  which  era  worn  for  an  average  of  four  parades  a  weak.  (4)  A  formal  concert  formation  picture  showing 
Chief  Warrant  OfRcar  Harknatt  on  tha  podium.  (5)  Private  William  Scott  performing  as  a  featured  soloist  with  the  Band  over  tha 
Mutual  Broadcasting  system.  (6)  a  group  of  men  who  work  in  tha  library  of  tha  Band.  All  of  the  men  hold  college  degrees  in  music. 
Besides  keeping  the  library  up  to  date,  thay  are  responsible  for  special  arrangements  and  raproduction  of  parts.  (Seated  left  to  right) 
Privates  Verholtz,  Webb,  Knaevers,  Willey,  Rahn,  and  Varsick.  (Standing)  Private  Massner  and  Corporal  Hyatt. 


of  new  men  will  go. 

About  one  third  of  the  bandsmen 
are  combat  veterans  from  every  over¬ 
seas  theater  in  World  War  II  and  the 
present  conflict  in  Korea.  Several 
wear  decorations  for  bravery  and  three 
are  survivors  of  the  Bataan  “Death 
March.”  Master  Sergeant  Fortunate 
Balingit,  assistant  director,  was  a 
Philippine  scout,  captured  by  the 
Japanese,  escaped  from  prison  camp, 
and  fought  in  the  Philippines  as  a 
guerilla. 

The  afternoons  are  taken  up  with 
various  activities.  Rehearsals  are 
usually,  called  for  along  with  special 
training  films,  troop  information  and 
education  hours  and  Chaplain’s  hour. 


In  the  late  afternoon  one  of  the  six 
dance  bands  may  rehearse  for  its  per¬ 
formance  at  the  many  dancing  en¬ 
gagements  that  these  groups  fulfill 
at  such  military  installations  as  Fifth 
Army  Headquarters,  Chicago,  Fort 
Sheridan,  and  O’ Hare  Air  Field.  This 
important  work  of  providing  music 
at  dances  for  officers  and  enlisted 
men  involves  many  of  the  competent 
bandsmen  and  keeps  them  busy  on 
their  own  off-duty  hours.  As  one 
might  expect  many  of  the  men  have 
played  professionally  in  civilian  life 
with  some  of  the  leading  dance  bands 
in  the  country. 

One  afternoon  a  week  a  group  of 
men  take  a  music  theory  course,  spon¬ 


sored  by  the  Army  Educational  Pro¬ 
gram.  A  professor  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  teaches  the  course  and 
college  credit  is  given  for  the  work. 
In  this  way  they  are  able  to  continue 
their  musical  training  and  develop¬ 
ment  along  high  standards. 

The  summer  time  is  by  far  the 
busiest  time  for  the  men  of  the  Fifth 
Army  Band.  This  is  their  parade  sea¬ 
son  and  they  are  called  on  to  rep¬ 
resent  Fifth  Army  Headquarters  at 
important  functions.  In  accomplish¬ 
ing  this  the  band  has  traveled  ex¬ 
tensively  in  the  midwest  area.  One 
of  the  highlights  of  its  many  tours 
was  a  flight  to  Detroit  in  September 
(Turn  to  page  37) 
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"Social  Cultural  Considerations  for  Effective  Music  Leadership 
In  Our  Public  Schools"  Indicates  That 


SKILLS  and  KNOWLEDGE 


Are  Not  Enough!! 

Written  •specially  for  The  School  Musician 

^  By  dIsxandaJL  QapuhAo 

Director  of  The  School  of  Music 
X"'  Syracuse  University,  New  York 


ABTIRTIC  4^il.LH  AnI>  KN'OWI.KIKiK  in 
musig^a\ane^are  not  sufficient  if  the 
public  music  teacher  is  to 

function  fully  and  effectively. 

Whether  it  Is  recognised  or  not,  the 
teacher  is  a  social  leader.  The  qual¬ 
ity  and  quantity  of  his  leadership 
capability  and  interest  are,  in  the 
final  analysis,  the  most  significant 
factors  which  will  determine  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  richness  of  musical  ex¬ 
periences  gained  by  his  pupils.  As  a 
basic  tenet  of  this  article,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  supervisor  or  teacher 
of  music  in  our  public  schools  must 
develop  and  exploit  positive  leader¬ 
ship  characteristics  as  well  as  the 
more  readily  assumed  profundity  of 
subject  knowledge.  These  are  the  two 
basic  ingredients  for  professional 
growth  and  achievement,  but  one 
without  the  other  is  iusufficient  for 
the  fulfillment  of  the  tasks  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  which  lie  before  the 
music  educator. 

The  intent  of  this  discusl^n  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  a  consideration  <  certain 
points  of  reference  desaUng  with  such 
fundamental  leadership  substances  to 
which  a  school  music  teacher,  particu¬ 
larly  the  young  beginning  teacher, 
should  be  alerted  in  his  working  com¬ 
munity.  As  a  general  approach  to 
this  subject,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  successful  leader  in  music,  or  any 
other  field  of  endeavor  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  must  begin  with  a  calculated 
sense  of  awareness  of  the  social  con¬ 
ventions  that  have  already  been  estab¬ 
lished  within  the  community  in  which 
he  desires  to  function.  In  terms  of 
the  music  leader,  this  means  that 
the  existing  art  expression  reflects 
the  general  culture  of  the  community 
and  will  determine  the  form  and  level 
of  music  to  which  it  is  prepared  to 
respond.  The  social  framework  of  a 
community  is  the  focal  and  most 
important  phase  of  his  exploration 
before  he  can  begin  to  prescribe  the 
styles  or  forms  of  music  that  the 
individuals  in  his  group  might  find 
meaningful.  The  extent  to  which  the 


people  turn  to  their  own  resources 
for  recreation,  the  limitations  of  their 
earnings  and  spending,  their  stand¬ 
ards  of  living,  the  importance  of  their 
family  unit,  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  family  finds  its  pleasures  within 
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the  home,  the  church  or  the  school — 
all  these  are  vital  social  forces  which 
affect  musical  expression  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  We  know  that  there  are  con¬ 
siderable  social  differences  existing 
within  the  various  neighborhoods  of 
a  single  metropolitan  area.  There¬ 
fore,  ’it  should  be  expected  that  the 
differences  between  urban  and  rural 
communities  should  be  even  more 
marked. 

For  instance,  in  the  Appalachian 
regions  of  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  North  Caro¬ 
lina  there  are  found  rich  indigenous 
sources  of  music  reflecting  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  mountaiii  people  whose 
origins  are  predominantly  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  whose  traditions  are 
stemmed  from  Elisabethan  days.  Their 
modal  ballads,  hymn  tunes  and  folk 
dances  are  traced  back  to  the  days 
of  Shakespearean  England.  These  art 


expressions  are  pa^ed  on  informally  ^ 
from  generation  to  generation,  al¬ 
though  in  the  process  of  the  years  ! 
they  unfortunately  undergo  gradual 
modification  so  that  th^  have  now 
become  decadent  forms.  However,  j 

these  very  changes  also  reflect  the 
economic  and  physical  hardships 
which  the  people  have  endured  over 
the  years.  In  such  localities,  the 
church,  the  family,  and  occasionally  „ 

farm  clubs  will  be  the  only  outlets  I 

of  recreational  stimulation.  .  ^ 

Even  beyond  the  extreme  isolation  I 
of  such  rural  mountain  areas,  rural  3 
life  in  America,  in  general,  is  char¬ 
acteristically  evolved  around  family 
living.  On  this  point  the  sociologists. 
Sorokin,  Zimmerman  and  Galpin,  re¬ 
late  in  their  volume,  A  Sygtematir.  ' 

Source  Book  in  Rural  Sociology,  that  | 

“The  organization  of  familistic  soci-  I 

eties  is  tamped  with  the  traits  of  the  | 

rural  family  and  the  breaking  away  c 

of  urban  societies  from  the  structure 
of  rural  societies  may  be  observed 
in  the  breakdown  of  familism." 

An  understanding  of  this  stronger  | 

family  relation  in  rural  life  and  small  j 

towns,  as  compared  to  larger  cities.  j 

will  enable  the  school  music  teacher  j 

to  grasp  the  immediate  importance  | 

of  music  as  related  to  home  and 
family  living.  Furthermore,  the  style 
and  quality  of  the  music  performed 
in  these  homes  are  dynamic  experi¬ 
ences  and  expressions  of  the  people  j 
living  in  that  community.  It  defines 
and  reflects  the  pattern  of  .culture  [ 
upon  which  the  music  leader  ought  | 
to  base  his  artistic  efforts.  The  chil-  , 
dren  should  serve  as  his  guides  by  . 
encouraging  them  to  bring  their  | 

music  into  their  school.  Through  his  j 
artistic  training  and  leadership  the  ! 
music  teacher  may  then  apply  directly  : 
their  idioms  for  inspired  and  richer  | 
enjoyment  in  vocal  and  instrumental, 
solo  and  ensemble  participation.  If  . 
the  musical  leader  can  find  the  time  ’ 
from  his  busy  schedule  and  has  the  > 
creative  urge,  these  local  community 
musical  resources  might  offer  him 
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some  stimulating  experiences  if  he 
were  to  undertake  the  task  of  com¬ 
posing  and/or  arranging  a  series  of 
this  basic  local  material  for  the 
school’s  musical  activities.  Thus,  by 
so  transiating  and  glorifying  their 
music  and  by  utilizing  this  material 
for  study  and  performance  for  audi¬ 
ences  by  pupils  interested  in  musical 
participation,  the  music  educator  will 
have  found  that  he  has  attained  fruit¬ 
ful  results  in  his  social  and  artistic 
mission  of  enriching  the  cultural  and 
recreation  life  of  the  community  in 
which  he  is  engaged  professionally 
and  of  which  he  is  a  part. 

The  more  urbanized  community,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  present  a  greater 
diversity  of  cultural  expressions.  One 
of  the  primary  influencing  factors 
of  culture  in  this  connection  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  nationalism,  whether  it  be 
a  current  feeling  of  nationality  iden¬ 
tity  or  a  consciousness  of  “national 
heritage.’  In  most  of  our  American 
cities,  there  may  be  observed  de¬ 
grees  of  the  manifestation  of  foreign 
national  awareness.  Again,  this  re¬ 
flects  the  time  and  the  place  from 
which  the  various  cultures  And  their 
origins  and  which  might  differ  from 
the  more  homogeneous  rural  commu¬ 
nity  with  its  emphasis  on  family  life. 
If  the  music  educators,  working  in 
public  schools  located  in  city  neigh¬ 
borhoods,  are  sincere  in  their  desire 
to  make  music  meaningful  to  most  of 
their  pupils,  they  will  recognize  the 
need  for  exploring  the  national  socio¬ 
cultural  background  of  the  student 
body.  This  will  serve  as  a  basis  for 
determining  the  characteristic  qual¬ 
ity  of  their  established  cultural  pat¬ 
terns  upon  which  to  build  their  teach¬ 
ing  projects.  Such  a  procedure  will 
necessitate  compilations  and  classifi¬ 
cations  of  libraries  of  folk  and  com¬ 
posed  music  which  typify  the  nation¬ 
ality  representations  of  the  school’s 
population.  When  such  a  listing  of 
musical  works  are  available  to  the 
teacher,  he  will  be  better  able  to 
establish  more  appropriate  methods 
for  prescribing  music  for  his  groups 
and  which  will  have  greater  stimulus 
value  in  that  it  is  derived  from  their 
own  psycho-socio-cultural  framework. 

Whether  the  music  educator  is  func¬ 
tioning  within  the  rural  setting  or 
in  a  section  of  a  large  metropolitan 
area,  his  primary  function  is  that  of 
an  educator,  with  music  as  his  me¬ 
dium  in  the  total  educative  process. 
Many  times  he  is  serving  in  a  dual 
capacity  as  both  the  artistic  leader 
for  the  entire  community  and  as  the 
teacher  of  music  in  the  school.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  the  smaller 
towns.  In  all  situations,  however, 
his  approach  must  be  taken  from  an 
objective  point  of  view,  by  his  ascer- 
(Tunt  to  page  27) 


GOOD  LUCK  to 
YOU  in  '52 


By  Ray  Erlandson 
President,  NAMM,  San  Antonio,  Texas 

As  President  of  the  National  Association  of  Music 
Merchants,  it  is  my  privilege  to  wish  our  Music  Directors, 
Teachers  and  Band  Masters  throughout  the  land,  “The 
Happiest  and  Most  Prosperous  New  Year  on  record.” 

I  am  confidently  certain  that  1952  will  see  the  further¬ 
ance  of  music  as  a  basic  subject  in  the  school  curricula;  as 
an  educational  subject  recognized  for  being  the  great  com¬ 
mon  denomination  that  it  is.  The  music  educators  of 
America  are  on  the  firing  line  in  securing  these  objec¬ 
tives,  and  I  wish  to  reaffirm  the  position  of  music  mer¬ 
chants  as  staunch  supporters  of  the  educators  in  this  im¬ 
portant  work. 

Speaking  for  NAMM  members  the  country  over,  we 
urge  and  invite  you  to  accept  our  offers  of  cooperation  and 
helpfulness.  Our  Interests  are  parallel,  and  our  coordi¬ 
nated  efforts  can  exert  great  power  in  the  interest  of 
music. 

The  Green  and  Silver  shield  of  the  NAMM  member 

(Turn  to  page  37) 


M/S9t*  Louit  Savarino 
U.  S.  Marina  Band 
Wath!n9fon  25,  D.  C. 


The  Object  Of  This  Abticix  is  to 
pass  on  to  you  gathered  knowledge, 
helpful  hints  and  information  con¬ 
cerning  diaphragmatic  breathing  in 
the  playing  of  all  brass  instruments. 
To  acquire  proper  breathing  one  should 
study  voice  along  with  his  efforts  on 
a  wind  instrument.  The  ability  to 
control  the  pressure  of  an  air  column 
is  one  of  the  prime  requirements  of 
performing  professionally  on  a  wind 
instrument,  and  in  most  cases  the 
study  of  voice,  under  a  competent  in¬ 
structor,  will  definitely  aid  a  brass 
or  wind  player. 

The  diaphragm  is  the  bottom  or 
floor  of  the  thoracic  cavity.  Above 
the  diaphragm  are  the  lungs  and 
trachea.  Below  is  the  abdominal  cavity 
which  includes  the  stomach,  intestines 
and  the  liver.  The  lungs  being  of 
elastic  tissue  play  a  passive  role  in 
respiration.  This  may  sound  strange, 
but  the  lungs  can  neither  expand  nor 
contract  directly  because  of  lack  of 
muscular  tissue.  Air  is  forced  into 
the  lungs  as  a  result  of  an  outside 
air  pressure  when  the  expanded  chest 
cavity  provides  increased  space  for 
air.  Air  is  forced  out  of  the  lungs, 
when  the  chest  cavity  decreases  in 
size  and  the  pressure  of  the  enclosed 
air  is  increased.  For  a  more  detailed 
explanation  of  this,  I  would  recommend 
that  you  read  “Basic  Speech”  by  Dr. 
Jon  Eisenson. 

Now,  you  might  ask  “What  does 
this  have  to  do  with  tuba  playingf” 
How  does  one  produce  a  beautiful, 
sonorous,  dignified  quality  of  tone? 
By  the  use  of  diaphragamatic  breath¬ 
ing,  one  can  not  only  produce  the 
most  desirable  tone,  but  can  avoid  that 
“worn  out”  feeling  after  a  serious  of 
strenuous  rehearsals. 


BREATHE  INTO 

YOUR  TUBA 

Written  especiolly  for  The  School  Musician 

By  TmSft-  Scuoajtim 

Solo  Tuboist,  U.  S.  Marine  Bond 
Washington,  D.  C. 


The  tuba  is  an  instrument  that  is 
horribly  abused.  Have  you  ever  stood 
on  the  street  and  listened  to  a  band 
on  parade?  Did  the  sound  of  the 
sousaphone  annoy  you?  Personally  I 
think  someone  made  a  mistake  in  de¬ 
signing  that  instrument.  It  looks 
nice,  but  that  is  all  1  can  say  for  the 
sousaphone,  think  someone  made  a  mis¬ 
take  in  designing  that  instrument.  I 
don’t  think  the  tone  of  a  sousaphone 
compares  with  that  of  an  upright.  It 
is  too  bad  we  can’t  have  light  uprights 
to  carry  as  the  men  do  in  the  fine  Eng¬ 
lish,  French,  Italian,  Belgian  and  Swed¬ 
ish  bands.  However,  since  we  have  to 
play  the  sousaphone,  the  only  thing  we 
can  do  is  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

Improper  breathing  often  causes 


awful  noises  to  come  from  a  tuba.  So 
many  bands  have  tuba  players  who 
either  “wack-wack"  or  have  a  “Nanny 
goat’’  type  of  tone.  The  best  way  to 
eliminate  this  is  to  use  a  large  mouth¬ 
piece.  The  tuba  is  a  bass  instrument 
and  will  produce  a  rich,  fat  sound 
if  the  mouthpiece  has  a  very  large 
throat  and  deep  cup.  I  developed  my 
own  mouthpiece  which  is  larger  than 
most  of  the  commercial  ones.  It  is 
similar  in  structure  to  a  French  horn 
mouthpiece  only  very  much  larger, 
with  a  very  long  cup  and  extra  large 
throat.  In  my  own  bass  section,  many 
of  the  players  have  had  their  com¬ 
mercial  mouthpieces  enlarged  in  the 
throat,  but  the  cup  shape  is  still  far 
from  perfect. 

(Turn  to  page  48) 


Tubal  can  ba  faaturad  in  unisonal  solo  work,  is  the  practical  theory  of  Arthur  Wise, 
director  of  tha  Lisbon,  Ohio,  Hiqh  School  Band.  Each  year  the  Music  Department 
presents  a  qood  old-fashioned  vaudeville  musical.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the 
sii  tubaists  above  presented  their  unisonal  solo. 
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The  Band  Stand 


A  Section  Devoted  Exclusively  to  The 

College  Band  Directors  National  Association 

By  Arthur  L.  Williams 


CBDNA  COMMITTEE  ON  BAND 
LITERATURE  ANNOUNCED 

CBDNA  President  Bruce  Jones  of 
Louisiana  State  University  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana  has  announced  the 
('ommittee  on  Band  Literature  for 
1952  as  follows: 

Mark  Hindsley,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  Illinois,  CHAIRMAN 
James  Neilson,  Oklahoma  City  Uni¬ 
versity,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

PUBLISHED  BAND  MUSIC 

Myron  Russell,  Iowa  State  Teachers 
College,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa — MUSIC 
FOR  WOODWIND  CHOIR 
James  King,  Hastings  College,  Hast¬ 
ings,  Nebraska  —  MUSIC  FOR 
BRASS  CHOIR 

Clarence  Sawhill,  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California,  Los  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia 

SOLO  WITH  PUBLISHED  BAND 
ACCOMPANIMENT 

Walter  Welke,  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  Seattle,  Washington — SOLO 
WITH  MANUSCRIPT  BAND  AC¬ 
COMPANIMENT 

("red  Fennell,  Eastman  School  of  Mu¬ 
sic,  Rochester,  New  York — BAND 
MANUSCRIPTS 

THE  FAR  WEST  REPORTS 

The  California-Western  and  the 
Northwestern  Divisions  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  Band  Directors  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  joint  meetings  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  Musicians  Associa¬ 
tion  Building  in  Hollywood  the  after¬ 
noon  and  evening  of  December  27th, 
and  met  in  conjunction  with  the  West 
Coast  Instrumental  Music  Clinic  on 
December  28-29.  A  gratifying  repre¬ 
sentation  was  present. 

The  CBDNA  opened  with  a  ban¬ 


quet  at  the  Hollywood  Plaza  Hotel. 
Clarence  Sawhill  acted  as  toastmaster 
and  general  chairman  for  the  session. 
Following  a  short  business  meeting. 
Ingolf  Dahl  spoke  on  Contemporary 
Music  and  his  new  “Saxophone  Con¬ 
certo  for  Band”,  which  was  commis¬ 
sioned  by  Sigmund  Rascher.  Another 
highlight  was  the  demonstration  by 
Tom  Baxter  of  the  new  “RADIO 
LINK”,  which  amplifies  sound  from 
the  football  field  without  wires  from 
the  amplification  center. 

Highlights  of  the  joint  meetings  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  included  per¬ 
formances  by  the  Hollywood  String 
Quartet,  Lloyd  Rathbun’s  Woodwind 
Quintet.  Buddy  Baker’s  “Symphony 
in  Reeds”,  Robert  Marsteller’s  Trom¬ 
bone  Ensemble,  Max  Pottag’s  French 
horn  Ensemble,  a  Trumpet  Sympo¬ 
sium  by  Rafael  Mendez  and  a  Reed- 
Making  Demonstration  (BASSOON) 
by  Don  Chrlstlieb.  Following  a  ban¬ 
quet  at  which  Jesse  Lasky,  motion 
picture  producer,  was  speaker,  the 
group  attended  a  demonstration  at 
the  Walt  Disney  Studios.  Paul  Smith 
explained  the  objectives  in  composing 
for  films  and  demonstrated  his  talk 
with  a  showing  of  Alms.  The  entire 
Clinic  received  enthusiastic  response 
from  all  those  in  attendance.  This  re¬ 
port  by  courtesy  of  Clarence  Sawhill. 

HIGHLIGHTS  OF  FIRST  NORTH 
CENTRAL  DIVISION  MEETING 

Under  the  Chairmanship  of  Manley 
R.  Whitcomb  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  North  Central  Division  of 
CBDNA  met  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  De¬ 
cember  13-15th.  Jack  Lee  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan  led  the  marching 
band  discussion  illustrated  by  movies 
of  the  bands  from  University  of  Illi¬ 


nois,  the  University  of  Dayton  and 
University  of  Michigan.  Vice-Chair¬ 
man  Nilo  Hovey  of  Arthur  Jordan 
Conservatory,  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
presided  at  the  session  held  at  Capi¬ 
tal  University  where  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  rehearsal  was  conducted  by  Wil¬ 
bur  E.  Crist.  A  panel  discussion  on 
Ways  of  Meeting  Personnel  Problems 
in  the  Smaller  Schools  was  moderated 
by  Myron  E.  Russell.  Charles  Mlnelli, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  from  Ohio  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Athens.  Ohio  presided  at 
the  session  which  presented  the  Ohio 
State  University  Activities  Band  un¬ 
der  Jack  Evans;  Techniques  of  Ar¬ 
ranging  for  Marching  Band  by 
Richard  Heine,  and  a  scholarly  dis¬ 
cussion  illustrated  by  records  on 
“Material  for  Brass  Choir”  by  Ernest 
Glover  of  the  Cincinnati  Conserva¬ 
tory  of  Music.  The  final  session  pre¬ 
sented  the  Ohio  State  University  Con¬ 
cert  Band,  Manley  Whitcomb,  Direc¬ 
tor,  in  a  program  of  New  Manuscripts 
and  Published  Band  Compositions. 
Of  the  seven  numbers  read,  the  com¬ 
posers  of  three  were  present,  and  two 
conducted  their  compositions.  Despite 
the  rugged  weather,  some  50  members 
were  in  attendance  for  a  most  success¬ 
ful  first  divisional  meeting.  The  State 
Chairman  for  the  North  Central  Divi¬ 
sion  are: 

Illinois — 

Byron  B.  Wyman,  Illinois  Wesleyan 
University,  Bloomington,  Ill. 
Indiana — 

Wesley  Shepard,  Evansville  College, 
Evansville,  Indiana 
loica — 

Frank  A.  Piersol,  Iowa  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Ames,  Iowa 

(Turn  to  page  50) 


EnihutUtilc  indeed  were  these  young  ladies  who  participated  in  the  first  Ohio  State  Intercollegiate  Womens  Band,  which  presented 
a  concert  in  Finney  Chapel  at  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  in  May  1945.  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Maddy  was  the  guest  conductor.  Arthur  L. 

Williams  served  as  chairman  for  this  history-making  event. 
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We  have  Built 

RURAL  CHORUSES 

By  David  E.  Lindstrom 

Department  of  Agricultural  Economics,  University  of  Illinois 


“Sinf?,  folks.  sinK.”  If  you  like  to 
sing  and  you  live  in  rural  areas  of 
one  of  the  Illinois  counties  carrying 
on  the  Illinois  rural  chorus  project, 
you  can  become  a  member  of  that 
county's  rural  chorus.  It  all  really 
started  with  a  few  Home  Bureau 
county  choruses  in  Illinois  who  dem¬ 
onstrated  that  folks  in  rural  areas 
can  sing  and  like  to  and  that  they 
need  not  “drop  out’’  of  the  habit  when 
they  finish  high  school. 

The  project  was  started  with  mixed 
adult  voices.  It  became  crystallized 
as  a  state  project  of  the  Extension 
Service  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  in  1934.  It  was  made  a  co¬ 
operative  project  with  the  Illinois 
State  Fair  which  set  a  new  precedent 
in  taking  from  its  premium  fund  the 
sum  of  $500  to  encourage  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  project.  That  fund  has 
since  been  increased  to  $1,500.  Rather 
than  to  offer  premiums  for  the  best 
chorus,  all  choruses  were  encouraged 
to  come  to  the  fair  and  sing  together. 
Then  all  shared  in  the  fund  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  in  the  group  and 
the  distance  traveled  by  each  county 
group.  Emphasis  was  thus  put  upon 
cooperation  rather  than  competition. 
Dr.  David  E.  Lindstrom,  Professor 
of  Rural  Sociology,  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  University  of 
Illinois,  was  made  and  remained 
superintendent  of  the  state  fair  rural 
chorus  project  until  1951. 

Five  counties  took  part  in  the  proj¬ 
ect  in  1934;  a  total  of  602  people  sang 
in  the  State  Fair  Festival  held  in  the 
coliseum  that  year.  Russell  Hancock 
Miles  was  “borrowed”  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Music  to  go  with 
Dr.  Lindstrom.  then  extension  spe¬ 
cialist  in  rural  sociology,  to  help 
organize  and  to  conduct  rehearsals 
with  each  group.  Previously  Professor 
Miles  had  selected  a  list  of  six  octavo 
music  numbers  on  which  all  choruses 
would  work  and  which  were  to  be  the 


basis  for  the  program  at  the  State 
Fair. 

Professor  Miles  and  Dr.  Lindstrom 
worked  together  on  the  project,  as 
time  from  other  duties  would  permit, 
for  several  months  in  1934.  In  1935, 
Professor  Miles  had  the  help  of  Lan- 
son  F.  Demming  also  of  the  School 
of  Music.  That  year  nine  counties 
were  enrolled  with  a  membership  of 
734.  Added  to  this  music  activity  was 
the  community  music  introduced  by 
Willis  A.  Parker  and  other  specialists 
from  the  National  Recreation  Asso¬ 
ciation.  That  year  also  E.  H.  Regnier 
w'as  employed,  full  time,  on  rural 
social  recreation.  Professor  Regnier 
has  worked  with  Dr.  Lindstrom  all 
through  the  years  and  this  year  has 
taken  over  the  entire  responsibility 
for  the  administration  of  the  project. 

In  1936  the  Illinois  rural  chorus 
project  made  a  significant  change; 
the  program  was  built  around  the 
cantata,  “The  Harvest,”  rather  than 
to  use  several  numbers  of  octavo 
music.  That  year  21  counties  took  part 
with  a  total  enrollment  in  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  2,010  people.  Both  Professor 
Miles  and  Mr.  Demming  again  Helped 
direct  in  the  counties,  attending  81 
rehearsals  in  the  various  counties.  By 
this  time  the  counties  were  urged  to 
depend  on  their  own  county  directors. 

The  project  had  grown  enough  by 
1937  that  Mrs.  Frank  Tatum  Johnson 
was  employed  full  time  for  three 
months  to  help  Mr.  Demming  con¬ 
duct  rehearsals.  More  intensive  work 
in  each  county  began  that  year,  using 
a  cantata,  “Joan  of  Arc,”  a  little  more 
advanced  than  had  been  used  pre¬ 
viously.  Twenty-three  counties  and 
1,625  people  took  part.  The  final  pre¬ 
sentation  was  staged  on  the  platform 
stage  in  front  of  the  grandstand  at 
the  Illinois  State  Fair  with  about 
10,000  people  hearing  the  production. 

In  1938  Professor  Miles  wrote  a 
cantata,  “Harvest  Caravans,”  espe¬ 


cially  for  the  Illinois  Rural  Chorus,  : 
which  was  published  in  numbers  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  needs  of  the  chorus.  E.  i 
H.  Regnier  was  responsible  for  help¬ 
ing  28  counties  get  organized ;  38 
counties  carried  the  project.  Lanson 
F.  Demming,  once  more  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Johnson,  was  again  the  conduc-  1 
tor.  Twelve-hundred  chorus  members 
sang  together  that  year  before  a  State  [ 
Fair  audience  of  over  12,000.  Through  | 
Mrs.  Johnson  an  invitation  came  to  t 
sing  at  the  Chicagoland  Music  | 

Festival  and  over  500  of  the  members  jj 
of  various  county  choruses  took  part.  k 
Three-hundred  fifty  people  sang  at  the  i 
Illinois  Sports  Festival.  Altogether 
the  chorus  appeared  before  over  110,- 
000  people  in  these  three  perform¬ 
ances. 

In  1939  the  chorus  changed  back  to 
octavo  music;  it  was  difficult  to  find 
suitable  cantatas,  and  it  was  found 
the  more  familiar  of  the  sheet  music  | 
numbers  were  best  liked.  That  year 
the  chorus  was  invited  to  sing  at  the  | 

New  York  World’s  Fair,  with  186  per-  i 

sons  making  the  trip  at  their  own  | 

expense.  They  put  on  six  perform¬ 
ances.  The  group  also  sang  again  at 
the  Illinois  State  Fair,  the  Chicago¬ 
land  Music  Festival,  and  the  Illinois 
Farm  Sports  Festival.  A  total  of 
over  220,000  people  heard  the  chorus  | 

that  year.  By  1940  war  was  in  the  j 

air,  hut  in  spite  of  it  25  counties  en-  = 

rolled.  Again  the  group  sang  at  the  I 

State  Fair,  the  Chicagoland  Music  | 

Festival,  the  Farm  Sports  Festival, 
and  the  World’s  Fair  in  New  York.  ( 

The  last  year’s  activity  before  World  | 
War  II  was  in  1941  when  26  county  p 
groups  took  part.  Forrest  Heeren  was  ^ 
employed  as  full-time  conductor  and 
director.  In  addition  to  the  state  per¬ 
formances  65  members  paid  their  own  ^ 

way  to  take  part  in  the  Southern  ^ 

California  Musical  Fiesta  at  Los 
Angeles. 

The  Illinois  rural  chorus  project 
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These  two  rural  choruses  above  are  typical  of  the  wonderful  groups  that  have  been  encouraged  by  the  Extension  Service  in  AgricuU 
ture  and  Home  Economics  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  The  top  picture  is  of  the  Will  County  Chorus  which  has  won  for  many  years 
the  distinction  of  being  the  outstanding  rural  chorus  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  Arthur  Ennix  is  the  conductor.  The  chorus  pictured  below 
is  from  Jo  Davis  county,  which  is  the  largest  group  in  the  state. 


was  net  reactivated  after  the  war  until 
1946.  That  year  25  counties  took  part; 
650  members  came  to  the  State  Fajr 
performances,  450  sang  at  the  Chi- 
cagoland  Music  Festival.  James  K. 
Van  Slyke  conducted  both  in  1946  and 
in  1947  when  80  counties  and  860 
people  took  part.  That  year  three  out¬ 
standing  choruses  were  selected,  one 
from  each  third  of  the  state.  R.  G. 
Haley,  who  had  successfully  conducted 
the  Kendall  County  chorus,  was 
selected  to  conduct  in  1948  when  1,152 
persons  in  32  county  choruses  were 
enrolled.  Through  cooperation  with 
radio,  the  State  Fair  chorus  put  on 
two  performances,  one  broadcast  over 
WLS  and  WILL  and  the  other  before 
the  State  Fair  audience.  Following 
the  plan  started  in  1947  three  out¬ 
standing  choruses  were  again  selected. 
Once  again  a  tour  was  taken  by  250 
of  the  chorus  members,  who  sang  at 
the  Canadian  International  Exhibition 
in  Toronto  in  .August. 

In  1949  the  25  county  choruses 
carrying  on  the  project  gave  seasonal 
concerts.  James  K.  Van  Slyke  was 
brought  back  as  conductor.  District 
chorus  festivals  were  held  and  re¬ 
cordings  were  made  of  performances. 
Public  performances  of  the  state  wide 
group  were  at  the  State  Fair,  the  Chi- 
cagoland  Music  Festival,  and  the  Can¬ 
adian  International  Exhibition.  The 


Illinois  Rural  Chorus  was  given  na¬ 
tional  recognition  in  an  illustrated 
article  in  the  October  1949  is.sue  of 
Country  Gentlemen. 

In  1950  the  same  plan  as  for  1949 
was  used;  22  county  choruses  took 
part.  An  effort  was  made  by  Director 
James  Van  Slyke  to  build  a  one  and 
one-half  hour  program.  It  was  quite 
successful,  especially  in  the  counties. 
Plans  also  included  participation  in 
the  National  Sesquicentennial  Cele¬ 
bration  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Indi¬ 
vidual  county  choruses  began  to  main¬ 
tain  a  more  general  year-round  pro¬ 
gram.  At  State  Fair  time  county 
groups  were  again  selected  from  the 
various  parts  of  the  state  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  a  trophy  was  presented  to  the 
county  having  the  outstanding  per¬ 
formance-participation  for  the  year. 
Will  County,  which  formed  the  bulk 
of  and  assured  the  success  of  the 
Washington,  D.  C.,  assignment,  won 
the  award. 

James  K.  Van  Slyke  left  the  state 
in  1950;  Verrollton  C.  Shaul,  music 
director  of  the  Champaign  schools, 
was  employed  as  director  for  1951. 
The  trend  toward  more  attention  to 
county  units  resulted  in  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  20  counties  (because  of  staff 
shortage  a  limit  was  put  at  20)  and 
17  took  part  in  what  has  now  become 
a  State  Fair  Rural  Music  Festival. 


Rather  than  for  all  county  choruses 
to  work  on  a  simple  group  of  octavo 
numbers,  only  five  numbers  were 
chosen  from  a  list  on  which  county 
directors  were  asked  to  vote.  Then 
each  county  built  its  own  program 
of  which  it  selected  two  numbers  for 
presentation  at  Springfield.  The  fes¬ 
tival  program  was  made  up  of  county 
performances  and  five  were  chosen 
from  all  taking  part  as  the  groups  to 
perform  in  the  evening  show,  held  in 
connection  with  the  WLS  barn  dance 
on  the  stage  in  front  of  the  audi¬ 
torium.  An  outstanding  chorus  was 
again  selected  based  on  what  had 
been  done  during  the  ye&r  and  on  the 
performance  at  the  State  Fair  Fes¬ 
tival.  The  State  Fair  performance  was 
again  broadcast  over  WLS.  This  was 
a  splendid  performance.  Equally  fine, 
however,  were  the  individual  chorus 
presentations.  Because  seating  ca¬ 
pacity  was  limited,  people  were  turned 
away  from  the  Illinois  Building,  where 
the  festival  w'as  held,  all  during  the 
day. 

The  Illinois  rural  chorus  project 
has  almost  become  a  tradition  in  Illi¬ 
nois  ...  It  has  held  to  a  few  basic 
principles;  That  its  members  should 
be  limited  only  to  those  who  like  to 
sing  the  better  kinds  of  music;  that 
each  local  chorus  should  have  its  own 
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urganization  and  director,  and  be  a 
unit  in  itself;  that  as  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  as  possible  be  made  for  all 
groups  to  sing  as  a  single  state  unit; 
that  recognition  should  be  given  to 
choruses  that  have  a  sustained  or¬ 
ganization  and  program  of  activities, 
and  that  as  a  State  Fair  premium  fund 
participant,  all  should  share  fairly 
irrespective  of  quality  of  perform¬ 
ance.  People  in  rural  as  in  other  areas 
who  like  to  sing  should  be  given  the 
chance;  the  Illinois  rural  chorus 
project  is  our  way! 


Southeast  Wyoming  Festival 
Set  for  April  2S,  26,  Laramie 

The  high  school  band  of  Laramie, 
Wyoming,  will  play  host  to  the  7th  An¬ 
nual  Southeast  Wyoming  High  School 
Music  Festival  on  April  25  and  26,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Archie  O,  Wheeler,  President  and 
Chairman  of  the  Music  Festival  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Large  groups,  small  ensembles,  and 
solos.  In  both  Vocal  and  Instrumental 
will  be  In  prominence  during  the  two 
days.  Kvening  programs  will  be  climaxed 
with  concerts  by  the  All-District  Band, 
Orchestra,  and  Chorus. 

The  following  officers  are  responsible 
for  this  outstanding  musical  event  of 
the  year:  A.  O.  Wheeler  (Laramie  High 
School)  President-Chairman:  Ksther  Ann 
Nlckelsen  (Laramie  High  School)  Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer:  Raymond  Parbin  (Mc- 
Fadden  High  School)  Band  Representa¬ 
tive:  Eugene  Adams  (Cheyenne  Senior 
High  School)  Orchestra  Representative: 
Sylvesta  W'assum  (University  of  Wy¬ 
oming,  College  of  Education)  Vocal 
Representative:  S.  S.  Sharp  (Saratoga, 
Wyoming)  Small  Schools  Repre.sentatlve. 

Adjudicators  for  the  festival  will  be 
these:  Instrumental,  Raymon  Hunt, 

Denver  and  Robert  Barnes,  Fort  Collins, 
Colorado :  Vocal,  Edward  Anderson,  Fort 
Collins,  Colorado. 
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Eminent  Ladies  of  School  Music 

Jean  B.  Hayes  of  Lampeter,  Pennsylvania 


This  distinguished  and  very  capable 
young  band  director  is  Jean  B.  Hayes, 
Supervisor  of  Instrumental  Music, 
West  Lampeter  High  School,  Lam¬ 
peter,  Pennsylvania. 

Her  greatest  thrill  in  music  was 
experienced  Just  a  few  short  years  ago 


when  she  brought  her  baton  down  on 
the  first  number  of  her  first  formal 
concert.  Another  great  thrill  was  hav¬ 
ing  her  first  feature  article  published 
in  The  School  Musician  in  the  Sep¬ 
tember  1951  issue.  The  title  was  “W'e 
Are  Proud  to  Present  Our  One-Year 
Band.” 

Her  background  has  been  wide  and 
varied.  She  graduated  from  the  Clay- 
mount  High  School  in  Claymount, 
Delaware,  where  she  became  dis- 

**St.  Matthew  Passion** 

On  Nation-wide  Hook-up 
Good  Friday,  April  It 

Bach’s  Immortal  “St.  Matthew  Passion” 
will  be  broadcast  on  a  coast-to-coast 
hook-up  by  the  combined  choirs  of  650 
volce.s  on  flood  Friday,  April  11,  accord¬ 
ing  to  J.  Arthur  Lewis,  city  of  Los 
Angeles  Music  Coordinator,  and  Carlton 
W'.  Martin,  conductor. 

Fourteen  separate  centers  are  set  up 
for  weekly  rehearsals  of  interested  sing¬ 
ers.  The  hugh  group  will  Join  as  one 
choir  starting  one  week  before  the  broad¬ 
cast. 


Oscar  Levant  Thrills 
U.  of  Michigan  Students 

Oscar  Levant,  one  of  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  pers<jnalities  in  American  music, 
gave  the  fourth  concert  In  the  Extra 
Concert  Series  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  on  Friday,  Jan.  18,  In  Hill 
Auditorium. 


tinguished  as  a  young  clarinet  and 
flute  artist.  She  received  her  B.S. 
degree  in  Education  at  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity,  Philadelphia,  in  1950.  Realizing 
the  importance  of  comprehending  the 
“whole”  as  well  as  the  part,  she 
studied  the  piano  diligently  at  the  j 
Delaware  School  of  Music.  \ 

She  was  a  former  member  of  the 
Diamond  Concert  Band  and  Symphony  } 
Orchestra  at  Temple  University.  She  < 
also  played  professionally  with  the 
Clipper  Football  Band  at  Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

Though  busy,  as  are  all  successful 
school  directors,  with  a  very  heavy 
teaching  schedule,  she  still  takes  time 
to  explore  her  hobbies,  which  are  * 
sports  (she  is  the  high  school  hockey  j; 
coach),  the  theater  and  traveling.  § 

The  editorial  staff  of  The  School  t 
Musician  takes  pleasure  in  presenting  ^ 
Miss  Jean  B.  Hayes  to  its  thousands  | 
of  readers,  as  a  young,  aggressive  ^ 
leader,  who  though  having  reached  a 
place  of  envy  in  school  music  feels  | 
that  she  is  Just  getting  started  in  a  | 
life  of  service  devoted  to  young  people  | 
through  music.  | 

Editor't  Note.  | 

Music  booster  clubs  and  student  body  f 
organizations  may  submit  names  of 
their  lady  instrumental  and  vocal 
teachers  or  supervisors  to  the  editor 
of  The  School  Musician,  as  a  candidate 
for  the  selection  of  the  month's 
“Eminent  Lady  of  School  Music.”  Be 
sure  to  enclose  a  picture  of  her  and 
a  complete  story  about  her  life  and 
accomplishments. 

This  was  his  first  concert  tour  since 
his  most  recent  screen  success  in  “An 
American  In  Paris”  In  which  he  Is  co- 
starred  with  Gene  Kelly  and  Jean  Sablon. 

When  Levant  sits  down  at  the  piano 
not  a  person  in  the  audience  will  know 
what  he  Is  going  to  play.  Not  for  sure,  ' 
anyway.  j 

With  all  his  activities,  and  humorous 
antics  Levant  Is  first  and  foremost  a 
musician  of  the  highest  caliber.  His 
great  virtuosity  has  earned  him  the 
distinction  of  appearing  as  guest  soloist 
with  the  N.  y.  Philharmonic,  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Orchestra  and  other  top  orches¬ 
tras  of  the  land. 


We  Can't  Print 
Your  Chorus  Picture 
Until  We  Get  It 
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They  Are  Proud  Indeed  Of  Their  New  Uniforms 


The  smiUs  on  the  faces  of  these  young  musicians  show  the  thriil  they  receive  every 
time  they  don  their  brand  new  uniforms.  The  director  of  this  outstanding  two-year 
band  from  the  West  Lampeter  High  School,  Lampeter,  Pennsylvania,  is  Miss  Jean  B. 
Hays,  who  is  featured  as  the  "Eminent  Lady  of  School  Music"  this  month  in  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 
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CITY  CLUB  SETS  PATTERN  TO  BACK  SCHOOL  MOSIC  PROGRAM 


Excerpt  from  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Newsletter  of  December,  i95i; 

A  seldom-used  slant  on  presenting  an 
annual  report  was  put  into  operation  at 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  East  Moline 
and  Silvis  Association  of  Commerce,  in 
East  Moline,  111.  (13,896).  At  the  time  of 
presentation,  lights  were  dimmed  artd  a 
spotiight  was  focused  on  a  narrator  and 
a  choral  group  from  a  local  high  school. 
Kive  pages  of  script  briefly  and  effec¬ 
tively  gave  a  resume  of  the  past  year’s 
activities.  The  choral  group  hummed 
.softly  while  the  narrator  spoke ;  when 
the  latter  came  to  a  certain  point  in  de¬ 
scribing  an  event,  the  chorus  sang  an 
appropriate  song.  For  exampie,  where 
the  script  referred  to  a  clean-up  cam- 
(laign  following  the  receding  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  flood  waters,  the  chorus  sang  an 
amusing  version  of  "Old  Man  River.” 
The  Association  manager  says,  "The  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  report  was  outstanding,  and 
many  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  ex¬ 
ecutives  who  were  in  attendance  are 
planning  on  doing  something  similar  in 
their  own  organisations." 


j  Chicago* 8  City  Club 
“Sparks**  School  Music 


"Ths  Voics  of  Progrtts"  ii  fhs  t!fls 
given  fo  this  uniqua  snspthof  an- 
tarad  in  tha  contatf  by  Gary  W. 
Longria  of  Graan  Bay,  Wisconsin. 
(Ramamber,  17  cash  awards  will  ba 
given  fo  fha  winners.) 

MENC  National  Convention 
To  Attract  Thousands 

The  biennial  MENC  convention  at 
I’hiUdelphia  on  March  21,  22,  23,  24,  26, 
and  26,  is  expected  to  attract  thousands 
of  music  directors,  teachers,  and  students. 

Outstanding  school  bands,  choruses, 
and  orchestras  will  be  featured  at  the 
general  sessions. 

Headquarters  and  exhibits  for  the  con¬ 
vention  will  be  located  at  the  Bellevue 
Stratford  Hotel.  Make  your  reservations 
immediately. 

Annual  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Report  Is 
Set  to  Music 


The  American  Bandmasters  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  convention  at  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  on  March  6,  7,  8,  and  9. 

Glenn  Clifte  Bainum,  Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer,  reiwrts  that  a  large  percentage  of 
the  members  will  attend.  Many  top 
names  in  American  band  music,  such  as 
Goldman,  Harding,  Fillmore,  Revelli, 
Santleman,  Smith,  and  many  others  will 
be  present. 

Joliet  Grade  School  Band 
To  Appear  at  MENC  Conf. 

The  national  championship  Joliet  Grade 
School  Band,  under  the  direction  of  Charles 
S.  Peters,  will  play  a  concert  before  the 
thousands  of  music  educators  from  all 
over  the  nation  at  the  MENC  convention 
in  Philadelphia  on  March  24. 

Carrying  a  complete  symphonic  instru¬ 
mentation  that  is  the  envy  of  many  col¬ 
lege  directors,  the  band  will  perform  sev¬ 
eral  classical  works  that  are  normally 
played  by  Class  A  high  school  bands. 

Music  educators  attending  the  con¬ 
vention  should  place  a  “must  hear"  after 
the  Joliet  Band  on  their  ofllcial  programs. 

Violin  Teacher  Travels 
32,000  Miles  to  Teach 

Professor  Valentine  Blumberg,  who  is 
a  visiting  faculty  member  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  College  of  Music,  makes  the  round 
trip  of  1,800  miles  twice  a  month  from 
New  York  city  to  Cincinnati.  He  loves 
his  work  and  feels  that  his  long  com¬ 
muter  run  should  never  be  a  point  of 
discouragement  in  helping  his  talented 
young  pupils  from  the  Mid-West. 


The  City  Club  of  Chicago  has  taken  a 
vital  Interest  in  school  music  for  all 
children  in  the  public  schools. 

Heading  an  aggressive  music  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  club  are  Max  Targ  of  Targ  and 
Dinner,  Inc.,  Chairman,  and  Robert  Key- 
worth  of  Kay  Musical  Instrument  Com- 
I»any,  Vice-Chairman. 

Three  of  their  main  projects  are  these : 

(1)  Provisions  for  and  construction  of 
one  hundred  new  elementary  school 
buildings  which  will  include  adequate 
facilities  for  a  Balanced  Music  Curriculum, 
to  include  both  Instrumental  and  Vocal ; 

(2)  Submitting  a  report  to  the  pro|>er 
school  authorities  (which  is  based  on  the 
MENC  "Suggested  Outline  for  a  Program 
of  Musical  Intsructlon  in  the  Schools”) 
which  will  indicate  the  present  curricu¬ 
lum,  as  compared  with  the  MENC 
suggested  curriculum,  and  to  follow  up 
with  meetings  and  conferences  with  the 
proper  authorities  until  such  time  as 
the  program  reaches  the  suggested 
standard;  (3)  To  assist  in  publicizing 
musical  opportunities  and  activities  avail¬ 
able  to  the  people  of  Chicago,  without 
cost,  such  as  the  Public  Library  con¬ 
certs,  recreational,  and  other  media. 

The  club  feels  that  if  one  civic  club 
in  one  city  can  do  this,  city  clubs  In 
every  city  can  do  the  same  thing. 

Champlain  College  N.  Y. 

\  Now  Offers  Music  Courses 

Champlain  College  of  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  York,  Plattsburgh,  New 
York,  is  offering  credit  courses  in  art 
and  music  during  its  two  summer  ses¬ 
sions,  for  the  first  time. 


ABA  to  Hold  Annual 
Convention,  March  6~9 
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With  but  few  musical  instruments,  and  a  very  inadequate  musical  library,  this  group  of  enthusiastic  young  Philippinos  have  worked 
diligently  under  their  hard-working  director,  Mr.  Zoilo  &.  Torres,  to  put  music  where  it  rightfully  belongs  in  the  school  curriculum. 
Read  Mr.  Torres'  letter  below  and  then  let's  have  administrators,  directors,  teachers,  students,  and  parents,  write  him  a  letter  of  en¬ 
couragement. 
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had  to  be  contented  with  the  columns 
in  your  magazine  for  our  teaching  help. 

This  small  orchestra  of  ours  plays  from 
light  classics  to  popular  and  modern 
dance  music.  It  is  the  only  musical 
group  so  far  that  renders  the  music  for 
our  school  activities,  programs,  games 
and  dances.  Some  of  the  .saxophone 
players  doulde  on  the  clarinet,  ob<ie  and 
flute.  One  saxophone  player  plays  the 
violin  too.  Others,  In  the  brass  section 
double  on  other  strings.  They  are  such 
a  wonderful  group.  I  began  training 
them  only  about  a  year  ago.  The  pianist 
doubles  on  the  bells  and  piano  accordion 
and  the  lead  trumpet  doe-s  the  vocals  for 
dance  music.  They  made  such  a  hit 
during  The  Superintendents  Convention 
of  the  Philippines  at  the  Teachers'  Cam|>, 
Baguio  City,  our  summer  resort,  la-st 
summer  that  they  may  be  back  next  year 
to  play  for  the  school  officials  again. 

Our  energetic  Principal,  Mrs.  Sarah  M. 
Kngland  is  so  enthusiastic  about  Music 
Kducation  that  .she  tries  her  best  to 
acquire  the  necessary  musical  Instruments, 
<)ne  by  one,  thru  her  caminign  for 
donations  until  a  full-fledged  band,  ac¬ 
cording  to  her,  could  be  organized.  We 
therefore  find  so  much  inspiration  and 
cooperation  from  her. 

I*ha.se  help  us  communicate  musically 
with  s*Mne  high  school  musicians  and  edu¬ 
cators  who  can  l>e  of  help  to  us  in 
.solving  some  of  our  problems.  Our 
principal  learning  devices  are  onl.v  rec¬ 
ords,  the  movies  and  the  radio.  We  do 
not  even  have  the  required  music.  Our 
country  is  just  new  in  the  field  of  music 
and  we  will  therefore  appreciate  your  kind 
help  If  you  could  send  us  some  helpful 
articles  on  the  teaching  of  vocal.  In¬ 
strumental,  orchestra  and  l>and  music. 
We  thank  you  so  much  for  the  bother. 

Musically  yours, 

Zoilo  G.  Torres 

Music  Instructor-Orchestra  Director 


Manila  Calling — Manila 
Calling — Needs  Advice!! 


$5,000  Violin  Lost  On 


’Flying  Enterprise’ 


Reut)en  A.  Olsen,  Sr.,  President  of 
Wllljam  I.rf'wls  &  Sons,  Chi<'ago,  Illinois, 
reimrted  in  an  Interview  with  The  School 
MiLslcian  that  among  the  violins  he  pur- 
cha.se<l  recently  In  Europe  was  one 
valued  at  $5,000,  w'hich  went  down  with 
the  sinking  of  the  “Flying  Enterprl.se." 

Olsen  reported  further  that  among  his 
lost  cargo  were  Stradavari  violins,  and 
violas  and  cellos.  Two  of  the  violins 
were  from  Cremona,  Italy  and  were  the 
work  of  Petrus  Ouarnerius  (early  18th 
century)  and  Vincenzo  Iluggerl  who  died 
in  1695. 


It  Is  very  .seldom  that  an  editor  will 
print  a  complete  letter  (verbatim)  as  a 
feature  news  story. 

The  letter  you  are  about  to  read  was 
mailed  from  Manila  on  November  24, 
1951.  It  readied  the  editor's  desk  seven 
weeks  later. 

Knowing  that  Music  Educators  in  the 
I'nited  States  of  America  are  the  ino.st 
generous  in  the  world,  the  editor  is 
making  this  open  appeal  for  letters  of 
encouragement  and  advice  on  organiza¬ 
tion  and  administration  to  be  written  to 
this  wonderful  music  Instructor,  Mr. 
Zoilo  G.  Torres. 

Head  his  letter  and  then  take  pen  In 
hand  and  write  him. 


Fillmore  Music  Firm  Sold 
To  Carl  Fischer,  Inc, 


DIVISION  OF  CITY  SCHOOLS 
MAPA  HIGH  SCHOOL 
MANILA 
PHILIPPINES 
MANILA,  PHILIPPINES 

Mr.  Forrest  McAllister,  Eilitor 
The  School  Musician 
28  Ea.st  .Tackson  Boulevard 
Chicago  4,  Illinois,  I'.  S.  A. 

My  I>ear  Mr.  McAllister: 


Carl  Fischer,  Inc.,  announces  the 
purcha.se  of  the  Fillmore  Music  Company 
and  Catalog  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Fill¬ 
more  Bros,  was  started  in  1874  by  two 
brothers — James  H.  and  Frank,  at  the 
inspiration  of  their  father,  A.  D.  Fillmore, 
.lames  H.  Fillmore,  who  died  in  1937,  was 
the  more  active  In  developing  the  original 
business.  It  was  his  son,  Henr.v  Fillmore, 
who  continued  and  expanded  the  business, 
adding  to  the  catalog  of  church  hymns  a 
wide  collection  of  Band  Music. 

Henry  Fillmore  has  been  living  In 
Florida  in  recent  years,  still  writing  music 
and  actively  as-sociating  himself  with 
high  schools  and  university  music 
activities,  including  many  appearances 
as  guest  conductor  of  top-ranking  s<’hiM>l, 
college  and  university  bands.  For  the 
past  several  seasons  he  has  l»een  gue.-"! 
conductor  of  Paul  I.,avalle'8  wonderful 
“Cities  Service  Band  of  America"  which 
rates  high  with  radio  audiences. 


Our  school  is  a  regular  sub.scrila'r  to 
“Tlie  School  Musician”  and  we  found  out 
your  magazine  to  be  one  of  the  best 
motivators  In  public  school  music.  We 
will  therefore  request  you  if  you  could 
pulilish  the  enclosed  picture  of  our  hum¬ 
ble  orchestra  in  your  magazine. 

Music  has  ju.st  been  a  new  regular  vo¬ 
cational  subject  for  the  first  time  In  our 
school.  Our  group  is  just  beginning  in 
our  musical  activities.  Some  of  our 
problems  are  the  lack  of  musical  In¬ 
struments,  for  we  find  them  too  costly 
for  our  .schesd  and  students,  the  lack  of 
teaching  aids  and  materials,  and  we  just 
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U.  of  III.  Band  Playt  Host  | 
23rd  Annual  Band  Clinic 

As  soon  as  the  University  of  Illinois  j 
Band,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  | 
Mark  Hndsley,  returned  from  Its  trium¬ 
phant  tour  of  the  West  coast,  which  was  j 
climaxed  by  a  field  show  at  the  famed 
Bose  Bowl  game.  It  got  right  down  to 
the  business  of  playing  host  to  several 
hundred  band  directors  from  all  over  the 
nation,  who  came  to  the  University  of 
Illinois  campus  to  attend  the  23rd  Annual 
Band  Clinic, 

Among  the  distinguished  guests  were 
one  hundred  U,  S.  Air  Force  band  di¬ 
rectors  and  assistants,  who  held  a  one- 
day  session  at  Chanute  Air  Base  the 
day  preceding  the  clinic. 

A  highlight  of  the  clinic  was  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Cecil  I,,eeson  performing  the 
premiere  of  his  new  "Concerto  for  Saxo¬ 
phone  and  Band.”  The  new  sound,  color 
movie,  "Saturday  Spectacle,”  featuring 
the  University  of  Illinois  Band,  was 
shown  to  the  conferees. 

First  Annual  Band  Clinic 
North  Central,  Mo.,  Success 


by  Kaith  House 

Director,  J.  C.  Penney  High  School  Band 
Hamilton,  Missouri 


Sixteen  schools  In  the  north  central 
section  of  Missouri  recently  formed  a 
bandmasters  association.  The  first  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  association  was  to  have  a 
band  clinic  which  would  afford  several 
memlrers  from  each  schotrl  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  play  In  a  large,  well-balanced 
clinic  band,  as  well  as  give  other  band 
students  a  chance  to  hear  a  fine  band, 
composed  of  fellow  students,  rehearse 
and  present  a  concert. 

The  officers  of  the  association,  plus  one 
other  advisor,  selected  the  Instrumenta¬ 
tion  and  personnel.  Each  band  director 
had  an  opportunity  to  help  select  the 
music  to  be  used,  but  the  final  choice 
was  left  up  to  the  executive  body.  Music 
was  put  In  the  hands  of  each  member  of 
the  band  before  the  day  of  the  clinic  so 


that  everyone  would  be  familiar  with  the 
music  to  be  used. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Burmelster,  band  director 
of  the  Central  Missouri  State  College 
Band  of  Warrensburg,  was  selected  to 
conduct  the  clinic  and  concert. 

On  December  8th,  one  hundred  and 
twelve  selected  high  school  musicians 
as.sembled  in  the  Chllllcothe,  Missouri 
High  School  Auditorium  to  begin  what 
was  to  be  a  wonderful  day  of  music. 
Music  used  for  the  clinic  included  Hymn 
of  Freedom,  Brahms ;  Mandalay  Overture, 
Buchtel ;  Sleepers  Wake,  Bach ;  The 
Traveller,  Buchtel ;  Syncopated  Clock, 
Anderson ;  American  Folk  Rhapsody, 
Orundman ;  Morning,  Noon,  and  Night 
Overture,  von  Suppe ;  National  Emblem, 
Bagley ;  The  Thunderer,  Sou.sa ;  and  Hall 
of  Fame,  Ollvadotl.  Keith  House,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Hamilton,  Missouri  High 
School  Band  was  guest  cornet  soloist, 
playing  Hungarian  Melodies  by  Vincent 
Bach. 

Officers  of  the  association  are  William 
Shrader,  Trenton,  president ;  Keith  House, 
Hamilton,  vice  president ;  and  Frank 
Fendorf,  Chllllcothe,  secretary-treasurer. 
The  next  event  of  the  North  Central 
Missouri  Bandmasters  Association  U  a 
drum  clinic  scheduled  for  February  2nd. 
Mr.  William  F.  Ludwig,  Jr.  will  conduct 
the  clinic.  A  woodwind  clinic  is  also  being 
planned  for  later  in  the  year. 

Faculty  Now  Has 
Its  Own  Choir 

The  faculty  and  members  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  staff  of  Hunter  College  in 
New  York  decided  they  wanted  a  choir 
all  of  their  own. 

How  to  start?  What  to  do?  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  four  officers  got  together  and 
set  a  simple  but  effective  organization 
in  motion. 

Now  the  college  has  a  permanent  faculty 
choir  that  rehearses  every  Wednesday. 
The  group  includes  typists,  professors, 
and  instructors  in  every  department, 
from  Political  Science  to  the  department 
of  German. 

The  group  Is  conducted  by  Alexander 
M.  Bernyk,  Professor  in  the  Music  De¬ 
partment 


"We  Start  ’Em  Young" 


"We  Start  ’em  Young"  is  the  title 
given  to  this  Snapshot  Contest  en¬ 
try  submitted  by  Barbara  Bettie, 
Lockhart  High  School,  Lockhart, 
Texas.  The  little  trombonist  is  Bar¬ 
bara's  little  sister.  (Have  you  sent  in 
your  snapshot  yet?) 

St.  Mark*s  School  of  Texas 
Goes  1 4th  Century 

The  choir  of  St.  Mark's  School  of  Texas 
sat  down  to  a  14th  Century-style  boar’s 
head  dinner  recently  and  ate  everything 
but  the  boar’s  head. 

The  sole  eating  utensil  was  a  dagger 
each  lad  carried  in  the  belt  of  his  14th 
Century  garb.  Eating  habits  of  the  20th 
Century  were  taboo  and  each  diner 
hacked  away  at  each  poor  delicacy  that 
came  his  way. 

Scraps,  of  course,  were  thrown  on  the 
floor  for  the  dogs  to  eat. 

The  festival,  copied  after  similar  doings 
at  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  England, 
began  500  years  ago  when  a  student 
subilued  a  wild  boar  by  shoving  a 
Latin  grammar  down  his  throat.  Each 
Christmas,  the  Queen’s  College  boys 
would  triumphantly  bear  a  boar’s  head 
on  a  tray  at  yuletide. 


112  School  Musicians  From  16  Schools  Form  Wonderiul  Clinic 


On*  hundred  and  Iwelv*  selected  high  school  students  comprise  thi»  outstanding  clinical  band  of  the  north  central  section  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  Or.  C.  A.  Burmeister,  Band  Director  of  the  Central  Missouri  State  College,  conducted  these  talented  young  musicians  from 

sixteen  schools. 
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Henry**  Bating  to 
Heaven  or  Hade*? 

Thousands  of  band  directors  from 
coast  to  coast  have  learned  to  love  Henry 
Fillmore  (Uncle  Henry).  They  know  too 
that  he  has  a  reputation  as  a  stickler 
when  It  comes  to  Kettlng  what  he  wants 
from  the  drummers.  He  doesn’t  want 
too  much  from  them  very  often,  but 
when  he  does — look  out ! 

A  cute  story  has  been  floating  around 
the  last  few  months  about  Uncle  Henry. 

“It  Is  said  that  when  Henry  Fillmore 
leaves  this  world,  If  he  doesn’t  wake  up 
In  heaven,  they’ll  not  send  him  to  hades, 
but  will  dig  so  much  deeper,  and  surround 
him  with  a  keeper  who  directs  a  section 
of  a  thousand  bass  drummers.’’ 

When  confronted  with  this  story. 
Uncle  Henry  just  smiles  and  says,  “Could 
be,  could  be.” 

Arkan*a*  State  Band  To 
Play  For  King  of  Mardi  Gra* 

The  Arkansas  State  College  Varsity 
Band  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Kenneth 
Appleton  has  been  selected  as  the  offlclal 
band  to  his  majesty  Rex,  King  of  the 
Xew  Orleans  Mardi  Gras. 

The  Arkansas  State  Band  will  be  In 
New  Orleans  during  the  week  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  24.  As  part  of  the  tour  several 
high  school  concerts  will  also  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  Arkansas,  Mtssissippi  and 
Liouisiana. 


Send  Your  Teenagers 
News  To  Judy  Lee 


Percy  Grainger  Intere*ted  in  | 
Electronic  Mu*ic  Box 

Percy  Grainger,  Australian-born  con¬ 
cert  pianist  and  director-composer  of 
music  with  irregular  rhythms,  traveled  to 
Klkhart,  Indiana,  recently  to  confer  with 
Dr.  Karle  L.  Kent,  research  director  since 
1D41  for  C.  G.  Conn  Ijtd.,  who  recently 
invented  an  electronic  music  box. 


Left  to  right,  Burnett  Crou,  Columbia 
University  tcientitt,  Percy  Grainger, 
noted-pienist-'firactor-compoter,  ano 
Dr.  Earle  L  Kent,  inventor  of  a  nevi 
electronic  musical  instrument,  at  they 
met  recently  to  ditcutt  the  instrument. 

This  electronic  Instrument  can  produce 
.sounds  of  any  musical  instrument  or 
combination  of  instruments  and  can  pro¬ 
vide  “space”  effects.  Grainger  believes 
the  new  Instrument  will  help  greatly  in 
producing  his  “free  music”  which  does 
not  conform  to  the  conventional  types  of 
rhythm  and  melody.  “The  device,”  he 
said,  "is  the  most  versatile  instrument  I 


have  seen.  I  will  write  music  especially 
for  it  and  so  will  other  musicians.” 

Dr.  Kent  says  he  does  not  expect  his 
new  Instrument  to  replace  any  existing 
musical  instrument  but  only  to  siip- 
!  plement  other  Instruments  In  radio,  tde- 
I  vision,  moving  pictures,  recording,  com  ert 
work  and,  in  fact,  all  forms  of  music 
activity. 

Mrs.  Grainger  accompanied  her  hus¬ 
band  to  Elkhart,  as  did  Mr.  Burii*-tt 
Cross,  science  instructor  at  Columbia 
University,  who  is  working  with  Grainger 
to  construct  musical  instruments  capable 
of  playing  his  type  of  music. 

Composer  of  over  400  compositions, 
Grainger  has  been  an  American  citizen 
since  1918  when  he  served  In  the  U.  S. 
Army  as  a  bandsman.  Now  69,  he  says 
he  has  been  consciously  moving  toward 
"beatless”  music  since  he  was  10  years 
old.  'When  he  was  5  or  6  he  delighted 
in  the  movement  of  water  beside  a  boat 
and  wanted  to  tally  this  experience  in 
music.  He  said  he  feels  that  Dr.  Kent’s 
new  invention  will  encourage  more 
creative  music  and  become  an  outlet  for 
many  new  musical  expressions. 

WQXR—N.  Y.  Hold*  2nd 
;  School  Tcdent  Conte*t 

“Musical  Talent  In  Our  Schools”  is  the 
name  of  the  contest  which  is  sponsored 
Jointly  each  year  by  radio  station 
WQXR  and  the  New  York  Times.  The 
contest  will  start  on  March  16. 

Twenty-one  students,  including  17 
pianists  and  four  violinists,  were  chosen 
from  a  field  of  250  contestants.  Judges 
will  be  Jascha  Heifets,  Vladimir  Horo¬ 
witz,  Rudolf  Serkin,  Olin  Downes,  and 
Abram  Chasins. 
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The 

TEENAGERS 

Section 


By  JUDY  LEE 


Judy  Lm 


Hi  Everybody!! 

Let  me  introduce  myself  to  you  and  tell  you  what 
this  new,  important  section  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  magazine  is  all  about. 

I  am  Judy  Lee,  a  teenager  who  will  be  all  of  fifteen 
on  my  next  birthday.  I  have  a  B  average  in  school.  I 
play  the  piano  and  sing  in  the  high  school  chorus.  1 
like  to  play  popular  as  well  as  classical  music.  And 
can  hardly  wait  Til  Fridays  so  I  can  cheer  our  athletic 
teams  on  to  victory.  I  like  cokes  and  hot  dogs,  and 
dance  at  the  drop  of  a  downbeat.  There — I  guess  that 
about  tells  you  who  I  am. 

Now  about  the  Teenagers’  Section.  After  reading 
several  back  issues  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  the 
idea  struck  me  that  we  teenagers  should  have  a  section 
of  the  magazine  all  of  our  own. 

I  met  with  the  editor,  and  he  was  “sold”  from  the 
beginning.  He  said  we  could  have  from  a  column  to 
several  pages.  It  was  up  to  us.  He  said  we  could  run 
pictures,  news  announcements,  or  whatever  we  like  as 
long  as  it  would  be  of  interest  to  teenagers. 

Well  gang,  now  that  we  have  our  own  section,  how 
are  we  going  to  use  it?  I  have  a  few  ideas,  but  I’ll 
need  plenty  of  help  from  all  of  you  if  we  are  going 
to  keep  this  section  going. 


First  of  all,  will  all  of  you  decide  who  is  to  he  the 
Teenager  Section  reporter  from  your  school?  As  soon 
as  you  have,  send  me  his  or  her  name  and  address 
right  away.  (Send  mail  to  me — Judy  Lee,  c/o  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  JJH  East  Jackson  Boulevard, 
(Chicago  1,  Illinois.  The  editor  will  see  that  I  get  it.) 

Next,  send  me  the  picture  and  short  story  (about 
.■JO-T.-)  words)  of  your  hand,  orchestra,  and  chorus  jtresi- 
dents.  Send  me  short  newsy  stories  about  what  your 
musical  groups  have,  are  or  are  planning  to  do.  Send 
me  also,  any  unusual  incidents  that  happen  in  your 
musical  groups. 

Next,  let’s  start  a  series  of  pictures  and  stories  about 
our  school  dance  bands.  ITl  bet  you  have  some  dewsys. 

Next,  do  you  have  any  good  musical  quizes,  jokes, 
comic  drawings  (india  ink  please)  or  other  laughs  or 
brain  twisters. 

Finally,  I  need  ideas  (not  “I  get  ideas”).  The  editor 
said  he  would  publish  our  section  as  long  as  we  make 
a  go  of  it.  Do  you  want  it?  Will  you  help?  Write  me 
now.  Today ! 

The  write-uj)s  and  pictures,  in  this  section  are  my 
first  attempt.  It  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  kind  of 
material  I  want  from  all  of  you.  O.K.?  Let’s  go!! 


I 


The 

“Voice  of  the 
TEEMAGEHS” 


We  win  reBerve  this  column  for  the 
purpose  of  voicinK  the  teenagers’  opinion 
«f  school  music.  It  wiil  be  our  chance  to 
let  our  music  directors  and  teachers  know 
exactiy  what  we  are  thinking.  Are  we 
getting  what  we  want  out  of  music? 
What  do  we  think  our  directors  can  do 
to  improve  our  program? 

Let's  use  this  space  to  good  advantage. 
Send  me  one  or  two  sentences  about  what 
you  are  thinking.  Remember,  this  la  our 
real  chance  to  let  all  hear,  ‘‘The  Voice  of 
the  Teenager.” 


QUIZ  ON  OUR 
OWN  COMPOSERS 

■y  KATE  KNESE 
Roseee,  Miasesoto 

We  are  genuinely  interested  in  music 
of  yesterday  and  In  foreign  musicians 
but  we,  also,  desire  to  know  the  com- 
jiosers  of  our  own  day.  Check  yourself 
by  the  following  quiz  and  see  how  many 
statements  you  can  finish  correctly  by 
choosing  your  endings  from  those  under 
a,  b,  c  following  each. 

1.  A  famous  American  composer  who 
led  the  president’s  band  under  five  ex¬ 
ecutives  was  (a)  Irving  Berlin;  (b)  John 
Philip  Sou.sa ;  (c)  Theodore  Thoma.s. 

2.  A  compf>.ser  who  wrote  the  words  and 
music  of  very  many  American  songs  and 
who  was  born  on  July  4,  1826,  the  day 
on  which  President  Thomas  Jeffer.son  and 
John  Adams  died,  was  (a)  Francis  S. 
Key:  (b)  Lowell  Mason;  (c)  Stephen  C. 
Foster. 

3.  Sigmund  Romberg,  who  died  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1951,  was  the  composer  and  au¬ 
thor  of  (a)  ‘‘The  Desert  Song;”  (b) 
“Student  Prince;”  (c)  "A  Tree  on  the 
Plains.” 

4.  “Sky  Blue  Water”  and  many  other 
Indian  songs  were  composed  by  (a) 
Samuel  Barber:  (b)  Charles  W.  Cadman  ; 
(c)  Harry  Burleigh. 


6.  Which  two  of  these  men  each  had  a 
musical  father  and  were,  each,  the  oldest 
and  the  only  musical  child  of  a  large 
family?  (a)  John  Philip  Sousa;  (b) 
Theodore  Thomas;  (c)  Aaron  Copland. 

6.  Among  today’s  prominent  young 
American  composers  is  (a)  Samuel  Bar¬ 
ber;  (b)  Francis  Hopkins;  (c)  Ix)well 
Thomas. 

7.  “Indian  Suite,”  one  of  his  finest 
works,  is  that  of  (a)  Stephen  C.  Foster; 
(b)  Edward  A.  MacDowell ;  (c)  Isiuis 
Moreau  Oottschalk. 

8.  Words  and  music  of  “Jeanie  With 
the  Light  Blue  Hair”  are  the  work  of  the 
first  musician  to  receive  a  place  in  the 
Hall  of  Fame  (1941),  namely,  (a)  Fran¬ 
cis  S.  Key;  (b)  Charles  W.  Cadman;  (c) 
Stephen  C.  Foster. 

9.  The  composer  of  “It’s  a  Sin  to  Tell 
a  Lie”  (1936)  and  “I  Stumbled  Into 
Heaven”  (1951)  died  November  17,  1951. 
He  was  (a)  Arthur  Sullivan;  (b)  Paul 
Ducas :  (c)  William  (Billy)  Mayhew. 

10.  “El  Capitan”  and  “The  Bride 
Elect,”  operattas,  but  now  chiefly  re¬ 
membered  by  their  march  tunes,  are  the 
works  of  a  veteran  of  both  the  Spanish- 
Amerlcan  War  and  World  War  I,  namely, 
(a)  Stephen  C.  Foster:  (b)  John  Philip 
Sou.sa :  (c)  Edward  A.  MacDowell. 

ANSWERS 

1-b,  2-c,  3-a-b,  4-b,  5-a,  6-a,  7-b,  8-c, 
9-c,  10-b. 
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Teenagers  Section 


"We  teenagers  of  Ludington,  Michigan,  High  School  are  vary  proud  of  our  bend  end  rh  director,  Mr.  Fred  Dean.  We  think  our 
bend  is  about  the  best  in  the  land,"  says  Doris  Soule,  SM  reporter  for  her  school. 


Though  We  Are  But  32  Years 
Young— We  Will  Continue  to  Build 


■y  Deris  Soule 

Tht!  I.udiiiKtun  liiKh  Si'hnol  band  wa.s 
orKanizcd  in  the  year  l!t20.  It's  rtrst 
director  was  Mr.  L<ouis  Peterson,  who 
directed  it  until  his  death  in  1947.  The 
liaiid  now  has  an  eiirollnient  of  one 
hundred  students — approximately  one-flfth 
of  the  entire  hiBh  .school  enrollment. 

In  the  year  1938  a  series  of  coml)ii:ed 
concerts  with  the  South  High  band  of 
Grand  llapids  were  started.  They  re¬ 
mained  an  annual  event  until  the  war  cur¬ 
tailed  transi)ortation  facilities  and  cau.sed 
cancellation  of  the  activity.  The  concerts 
were  resumed  in  1946.  Two  combined  con¬ 
certs  are  held  each  year- — one  In  I.uding- 
ton  and  one  in  Grand  Kapids. 

The  concerts  include  a  week-end  of 
social  activities  during  which  time  the 
visiting  band  members  are  guests  at  the 
homes  of  the  band  memliers  in  either 
Grand  Kapids  or  l.udington. 

In  1948,  under  the  direction  of  itohert 
McKmber,  who  became  director  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  I'eter.son,  the  band  pre- 
.sented  an  outstanding  summer  band 
show.  Proceeds  of  this  show  were  used 
for  the  purchase  of  new  uniforms. 

The  Ludington  l>and  has  won  acclaim 
throughout  the  state  for  its  excellent 
marching  ability,  lluring  football  sea¬ 
son  each  year  the  band  continually  dis¬ 
plays  uni(|ue  half-time  shows  which  range 
from  pre<'lslon  drills  to  a  miniature  World 
Series  baseball  game. 

The  band  participates  In  many  civic 
affairs  both  locally  and  In  the  surround¬ 
ing  cities  throughout  tlie  year.  The  band 
al.so  takes  part  In  the  annual  Cherry 
Festival  parade  at  Traver.se  City. 

Last  May,  under  the  lcader.shii>  of  Fred 
Dean,  who  became  director  in  Sei)tember 
of  1950,  the  D.H.S.  band  receivj-d  a  first 
division  rating  for  Its  superb  performance 
at  the  annual  Tulip  Festival  held  in  Hol¬ 
land,  Michigan. 

For  the  past  two  years,  individual  band 
members  have  entered  the  district  and 
state  solo  and  ensemble  contests  held  in 
Michigan.  The  Dudington  band  members 
have  received  exceptionally  high  ratings 
at  the.«e  contest.*.  This  year  I.udington 


will  be  host  to  the  district  festival. 

Since  Its  founding,  the  Hudington  High 
School  Hand  has  continually  risen  to  take 
its  place  as  one  of  the  finest  organizations 
of  its  kind.  It  Is  looked  uiK>n  with  pride 
by  the  school,  the  community,  and  every 
band  member. 


Allegany  Band,  Cumberland 
Elects  Earl  Willetts 

By  SHIRLEY  MARKWOOD 
Bond  Secretory 

The  Allegany  High  S<-hool  band  of 
('umberlaiid,  .Maryland,  has  elected  Karl 
Willetts,  senior,  band  manager  for  the 
1951-52  season.  Karl  heli)s  our  band 
dire<-tor,  Mr.  S.  Kua  Syckes,  manage 
the  band  trips,  among  his  other  duties. 
He  is  a.ssisted  b.v  Shirley  Markwood,  sec¬ 
retary,  and  William  Turner,  treasurer, 
both  juniors. 

The  Jobs  of  the  band  are  divided  into 
committees.  Chairman  of  the  instrument 
crew  Is  Philip  Wendt ;  librarians,  Shirley 
Markwood;  and  pro|»erty  crew,  Itavld- 
son  Ayers. 

Patricia  Fallen,  junior,  will  serve  as 
the  new  drum  majorette.  Jean  Haenfling, 
senior,  is  head  majorette. 

The  hand  had  the  honor  of  represent¬ 
ing  the  Klons  ('lub  of  District  22-W  In 
Atlantic  City  in  June.  Alco's  band 
brought  home  fourth  prize  of  1200.  Gur 
band  also  participates  in  all  local  parades 
and  has  won  many  prizes. 

(»ur  band  can  be  seen  at  all  the  foot¬ 
ball  games,  too.  This  year  we  took  trl)>s 
to  Martinsburg  and  Hagerstown.  As  foot¬ 
ball  sea.son  Is  now  over,  the  strains  of 
concert  music  can  now  be  heard  in  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  annual  Spring  Concert. 

The  band  operates  on  a  demerit  sys¬ 
tem  during  the  fisitball  .season  In  order 
to  gain  a  higher  degree  of  discipline  and 
skill.  , 

We  are  very  proud  of  our  band  and 
know  that  with  our  leaders  we  will 
go  far. 


Radio* s  Music  Lessons 
Teach  300  at  Once 

Popularity  of  new  music  teaching  meth¬ 
ods  has  led  to  a  new  exi)erlment  in  u.“e 
of  radio  to  give  les.sons.  A  course  of 
le.ssons,  without  cost  to  the  people  taking 
them,  is  now  being  offered  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  Kxtension  Service,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Waldo  Abbot,  Director  of 
Hroadi-asting. 

The  pioneer  project  In  group  musical 
instruction  via  the  airways  is  broadcast 
each  Tuesday  at  4  :15  p.m.  over  the  Uni¬ 
versity's  station  WUt)M-FM,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 


Earl  Willatts 
Senior  Band  Manager 
Allegany  High  School 
Cumberland,  Maryland 


Definitely  An  Asset  To  Their  Community  Is  H.  S.  Band  Of  ludington,  Mich. 
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Baton  Twirling 

News — Views  —  Associations — Clubs — Activities — Pictures 


Should  We 
Re-Dress  Our 
Drum  Majorettes? 

During:  the  All-American  Drum  & 
Kugle  Corps  and  Band  Association's  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  held  in  Miiwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  iast  November,  the  question 
of  the  dress  of  our  Majorettes  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  entire 
delegation  present.  Mr.  Anton  J, 
Sehiechta,  Chicago,  Iliinois,  stated  that 
organizations  have  brought  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  V.K.W.  State  and  National 
parades.  We  have  been  Informed  that 
certain  American  I.«gion  Officials  have 
al.xo  been  approached  on  the  .same  sub- 
Je<‘t.  The  All-American  Drum  &  Bugle 
Corps  and  Band  Association  did  not  take 
direct  action  on  this  question  but  advo¬ 
cated  the  promotion  of  more  clothes  to 
be  worn  by  the  twirling  celebrities. 

The  Illinois  Chapter  of  the  All  Ameri¬ 
can  has  gone  on  record  with  the  request 
that  girls,  who  are  members  of  the  All 
American  Drum  Majors  Association,  set 
an  example  by  the  use  of  discretion  in 
dress.  In  a  newspaper  article  submitted 
to  me  I  read  the  following:  “Pittsburgh, 
Aug.  29 — The  National  Catholic  Women's 
union  today  condemned  “the  dre.ss  or 
un-dress  and  indecent  contortions”  -of 
drum  majorettes.  I  have  al.so  been  in¬ 
formed  that  some  Parade  Marshals  frown 
on  scantily  clad  majorettes  in  parades 
and  do  not  allow  twirlers  and  majorettes 
in  their  Decoration  Day  Parades. 

Majorettes ;  No  one  can  tell  you  how  to 
dress,  but  parade  officials  can  and  will 
bar  you  from  parades  unless  you  are 
more  careful  about  your  uniform  styling. 
We  don't  want  this  to  happen  to  you 
as  I,  in  my  years  of  association  with 
majorettes  and  their  activities,  have 
found  that  most  majorettes  are  of  the 
highest  calibre  mentally,  physically,  and 
mopally,  but  there  are  always  a  few  of¬ 
fenders,  as  there  are  in  every  activlt.v 
which  is  in  the  public  eye,  whose  actions 
reflect  an  ill  effect  on  public  ojiinion,  and 
consetiuently  the  good  have  to  suffer  with 
the  had ! 

Here  is  the  question  we  must  decide 
on — .lust  who  Is  to  determine  the  length 
of  the  skirts,  and  whether  the  hare  mid¬ 
riff  should  l>e  replaced  with  material? 
This  is  a  rather  delicate  subject  to  dis- 
cu-'is,  hut  a  Past  National  Commissioner 
of  the  All  American  Drum  Majors  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and,  at  present.  Advisor  to  the 
International  Baton  Twirling  Founda¬ 
tion  (I.B.T.F. )  a  twirling  judge,  an  in¬ 
structor  and  a  father  of  a  teen-age  ma¬ 
jorette  daughter,  the  lot  has  fallen  upon 
me  to  bring  this  matter  to  your  atten¬ 
tion.  Baton  Twirling  has  hrough  mother 
and  father  and  daughter  close  together, 
as  both  mom  and  dad  and  daughter 
s[>end  a  great  deal  of  time  together  work¬ 
ing  out  and  designing  a  new  uniform. 
Because  most  of  the  majorette  uniforms 
(Turn  to  page  45) 


Why  Not  Try  Flag  Swinging? 

music  really  added  to  our  football  shows. 

I  taught  the  girls  three  routines  tliat 
were  usable  with  any  thirty-two  bar 
waltz  melody.  We  did  discover  in  re¬ 
hearsal  that  certain  routines  had  to  be 
slower  or  faster  because  of  the  type  of 
flag  swinging  in  the  routine. 

The  routines  were  developed  in  se¬ 
quences  and  each  change  followed  in  su<'h 
order  as  to  create  smoothness  and  grace- 
fulne.ss.  Again  I  do  not  jmse  as  an  ex- 
jiert  in  this  matter.  We  have  had  Hag 
swinging  groups,  since  Franz  Hugs  ap¬ 
pearance  in  this  country. 

The  basic  twirls  such  as  figure  eight, 
front  twirl,  overhead  and  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  in  front,  pas.ses  around  body  and 
either  one  or  both  legs  with  variations 
of  any  of  the.se  twirls  were  taught  and 
used.  We  decided  what  twirls  would  work 
tfigether  best  and  developed  a  routine  ac¬ 
cordingly.  We  used  “School  Days,” 
“Beautiful  Ohio”  and  “lajveliest  Night  of 
the  Year.”  The  last  named  waltz  re- 
(piired  two  routines  but  we  did  not  worry. 
We  knew  the  routines  and  put  two 
routines  together  and  went  merrily  along 
our  way.  That  is  why  I  like  routines 
that  they  can  be  combined  at  will  as  the 
need  exists. 

Try  Swiss  Flag  swinging  with  a  group 
of  your  girls.  We  usmI  them  for  part 
(Turn  to  page  36) 


Precision  Is  The  Keynote  To  Beauty 


Precision  and  beauty  are  combined  as  one  when  this  outstanding  flag  swinging  team 
takes  to  the  tootball  field  at  halftime.  Attired  in  their  fluorescent-treated  satin  uni¬ 
forms,  they  swing  the  Swiss  flags  in  a  routine  of  gracefulness,  to  the  delight  of  their 
ardent  fans.  Mr.  A.  O.  Wheeler  is  the  music  director  of  this  group  from  Laramie 
High  School,  Wyoming.  Left  to  right,  Nancy  Seltenrich,  Beverly  Henn,  Betty  Good 
(Leader),  Linda  Bass,  Judy  Janowski,  and  Judy  Houtz. 


By  ARTHUR  WISE 
Linbon,  Ohio 

The  “know  how”  about  flag  swinging 
written  by  Arthur  Wise  would  quite  soon 
be  a  considerable  distance  from  the  truth. 

Yes,  I  did  obtain  Franz  Hug's  book  in 
mimeograph  form.  I  read  magazine  arti¬ 
cles  about  Swiss  Flag  swinging,  still  later 
K.  Li.  Clark  published  his  manual  on  flag 
swinging.  1  do  not  claim  to  be  an  au¬ 
thority  but  rather  a  student  of  the  art 
of  Swiss  flag  swinging. 

I  like  to  .“ee  it,  the  exercise  is  health¬ 
ful,  ten  flags  swinging  in  unison  to  waltz 
music  makes  a  beautiful  si>ectacle. 

Last  June,  1951,  I  decided  to  organize 
a  flag  swinging  corps.  1  used  ten  eighth 
grade  girls  from  my  class.  They  are 
potential  majorette  material.  I  taught  the 
forward  and  backhand  grips,  attention 
and  carry,  speed  of  counting  and  jirepa- 
ration  of  flag  performance. 

Tlie  girls  were  quite  eager  to  learn  as 
they  knew  and  realized  that  if  they  made 
good,  they  would  be  part  of  the  half-time 
f<K)tball  shows  with  the  senior  band  which 
l)erfornis  for  nine  games. 

The  flags  used,  represented  the  school 
colors  of  the  various  high  .schools  of  our 
f(M)tball  schedule.  Ten  girls  in  a  cos- 
tume-majorette-skating  party  dress  made 
by  their  mothers,  white  and  bla<-k  saddle 
shoes,  marching,  flag  swinging  to  waltz 
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Baton  Twirling 


Cadence:  The  marching  tempo  of  the 
band,  as  128  or  144  beats  per  minute. 

Front:  The  distance  from  the  right 
guide  to  left  guide. 

Flank:  The  distance  from  front  rank 
to  rear  rank. 

(Turn  to  page  39) 


Commanding 
Officer  of  the 
Marching  Band 


Questions 
and  Answers 


ly  Doa  Sarfall 

(Address  oil  questieas  for  Miis  eeleme  to  Doe 
Sorfell  Tke  School  Mosteioo,  2t  I.  Jochsoo 
■Ivd.,  Chicoqo.) 


By  Ckorlos  ScoH 
NBTA  Stoto  CooHsolor 
Stoto  of  OkloboaMi 

The  drum  major  is  the  commanding 
oHicer  in  charge  of  the  entire  marching 
unit  and  must  be  well  acquainted  with 
marching  fundamentals.  A  good  drum 
major  should: 

1 —  Know  music  and  have  a  sense  of 
rhythm. 

2 —  Be  able  to  beat  time. 

3 —  Have  a  strong  personality  and  a  good 
carriage. 

4 —  Be  able  to  demonstrate  as  well  as  ex¬ 
plain  the  movements  of  the  band. 

5 —  Know  how  to  give  the  commands  so 
they  can  be  properly  executed. 

6 —  Be  able  to  think  quickly  and  accu¬ 
rately. 

1 — Be  polite  and  considerate  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  marching  unit. 

A  twirling  drum  major  is  good  to  see 
for  he  adds  to  the  entertainment  value 
of  the  band’s  performance  and  appear¬ 
ance.  However,  the  drum  major  must 
strive  more  for  drum  majoring  and  lead¬ 
ership  as  twirling  should  not  be  his 
prime  Imitortance  in  leading  the  marching 
band. 

When  strutting  on  the  march  the  drum 
major  should  do  it  well.  It  isn’t  how 
high  the  strut  is  but  how  graceful  it  is. 
Exaggerated  body  posturing  and  hip 
throwing  is  in  bad  taste  and  is  usually 
condemned  by  authorities  and  judges. 

To  have  a  graceful  strut,  arch  body 
slightly  and  keep  head  erect,  bring  feet 
up  about  14  to  16  inches  off  the  ground, 
and  always  point  the  toes  downward. 
Keep  the  left  hand  on  the  hip  or  exag¬ 
gerate  a  smooth  swinging  of  the  arm  when 
marching.  Never  leave  the  left  hand 
dangling  at  the  side.  When  twirling  on 
the  march,  the  strut  does  not  have  to  be 
so  high  but  should  be  enough  to  draw 
attention. 

It  is  essential  that  the  drum  major  as 
well  as  the  bandsmen  be  familiar  with  the 
vocabularly  of  the  marching  band  for 
much  time  can  be  saved  and  much  mis¬ 
understanding  avoided.  Important  terms 
for  the  drum  major  to  know  are  the 
following: 

Rank:  The  line  of  bandsmen  across 
the  band  from  right  to  left 

File:  The  line  of  bandsmen  from  front 
to  rear  of  band. 

Interval:  The  space  between  two  per¬ 
sons  in  a  rank. 

Distance:  The  space  between  two  per¬ 
sons  in  a  file. 

Alignment:  The  straightness  of  ranks, 
flies  and  diagonals  of  the  marching  unit 

Right  Guide:  The  man  In  the  position 
of  File  1  and  Rank  A.  The  men  fol¬ 
lowing  this  position  are  right  guides  for 
their  respective  ranks. 

Left  Guide:  The  man  in  position  of  the 
last  File  and  Rank  A.  The  men  follow¬ 
ing  this  position  are  left  guides  for  their 
respective  ranks. 

Pivot:  Turning  on  the  spot  a  quarter, 
half  or  complete  turn. 

Pace:  Hje  length  of  step.  The  standard 
Army  full  pace  is  30  inches  while  the 
half  pace  is  16  Inches.  Some  marching 
units  have  different  paces,  depending  on 
their  particular  cadence. 


QUESTION — Which  salute  is  correct, 
palm  toward  the  body  or  palm  away  from 
the  body? 

ANSWER — The  palm  away  from  the 
body  is  considered  the  favorite  among 
twlrlers.  The  palm  toward  the  body 
method  is,  however,  the  true  military  way 
to  do  the  salute.  This  method  was  used 
extensively  until  the  early  forties  at  which 
time  Major  Boothe  of  Chicago  devised 
the  palm  away  from  body  method  in  order 
to  gain  more  “show”  for  the  twirler  while 
at  the  same  time  effecting  a  sure-fire 
method  to  enable  the  twlrlers  to  keep 
their  elbows  UP  and  OUT. 

QUESTION— What  are  the  tail  hats 
worn  by  drum  majors  called? 

X  .VS  WB«— Shakos. 

QUESTION— What  is  the  best  distance 
for  a  drum  major  or  twirler  to  stay  in 
front  of  his  band? 

ANSWER — 6  (six)  to  8  (eight)  paces 
is  considered  good  taste. 

QUESTION — The  balls  keep  flying  off 
the  end  of  my  baton  when  I  drop  it. 
W’hat  is  the  best  way  to  correct  this? 

ANSM’ER — A  very  common  trouble — 
wind  adhesive  tape  around  the  shaft  of 
the  baton  at  the  end  where  the  ball  should 
be.  Force  the  ball  over  the  tape  onto 
the  shaft.  (Ilueing  the  ball  to  the  shaft 
will  seldom  work. 

QUESTION — In  contests,  what  are 
twlrlers  usually  judged  on? 

ANSWER — Twlrlers  entering  present 
day  contests  are  judged  on:  (1)  Variety, 
30  points;  (3)  speed,  10  |K>ints;  (3) 
smoothness,  10  points;  (4)  precision,  20 
points;  (5)  showmanship,  30  points;  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  offlcial  NBTA  scoring 
sheet. 

QUESTION — Where  can  one  obtain  in¬ 
formation  on  the  use  of  Fire-Batons? 

ANSWER — B*ree  literature  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  liy  contacting  the  National  Twirling 
Teachers  Rupply,  Box  987,  Richfield 
Branch,  Minneaiiolis,  Minn. 

QUESTION— In  doing  the  hand-to-hand 
twirl  in  front  of  the  body  (sometimes 
called  the  two-hand-spin),  does  your  left 
hand  go  below  or  above  the  right  hand? 

ANSWER — Catching  the  baton  with 
your  left  hand  above  your  right  is  con¬ 
sidered,  in  most  circles,  to  be  correct. 

QUESTION — In  doing  the  horizontal 
twirl,  does  the  baton  go  clockwise  or 
coun  terclockwise  ? 

ANSWER — Another  good  question. 
Years  ago,  the  counterclockwise  method 
was  used  exclusively.  Today  twlrlers  use 
both.  Many  teachers  claim  that  more 
tricks  can  be  developed  from  the  clock¬ 
wise  motion. 


Armed  with  a  legitimate  drum  major 
baton,  Caroline  Wilcott  directs  the 
perade  and  field  routines  of  her  Cen¬ 
tral  High  School  Band  at  Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma,  with  the  efficiency  and 
confidence  of  a  military  ezpert. 


Winning  top  honors  in  the  New 
K^eiico  State  Fair  twirling  contest 
were  the  girls  shown  above.  They 
are  (left  to  right):  Margeret  Craig, 
Albuquerque;  Joy  Jean  Sells,  Farm¬ 
ington;  and  hderryl  hdosaley,  Albu¬ 
querque.  Kdargaret  won  first  place, 
while  Joy  and  Merryl  won  second  and 
third  places  respectively. 


Send  Pictures  Of  Your 
Drum  Majors — Twirlers 
—Flag  Swingers — ^To  Th< 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
Editor 
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Learn  to  Twirl  a  Baton 

Be 


Champ.  We^ll  Show  You  How 


A  MONTHLY  FEATURE 


■y  Dor  Sartoll 

What  about  that  occasional  drop?  All 
twlrlers  drop  their  batons  at  one  time  or 
another. 

Prior  to  making  an  appearance  a  twirl- 
er  should  know  exactly  what  type  of 
“pick-up”  will  be  used  In  case  of  a  drop. 
When  making  a  drop  there  are  three 
basic  rules  to  follow : 

(1) — Make  a  speedy  recovery,  (2) — re¬ 
peat  trick  dropped  on  and  (3) — smile — 
never,  oh  never,  express  disgust. 

If  you  make  a  drop  during  a  show 
performance  or  during  a  parade,  a  tricky 
recovery  will  not  only  help  to  cover  up 
your  drop  but  ever  bring  a  round  of 
applause  from  the  on-lookers.  Tho.se 
who  are  acrobatically  inclined  can  do  a 
cartwheel  pick-up  as  shown  In  Illustra¬ 
tion  (1). 

Kick-Up— Pick-Up 

This  one  always  makes  a  hit.  As  shown 
In  illustration  number  (2),  roll  baton 
onto  top  of  right  Instep,  using  the  heel 
of  the  left  foot.  Three  quarters  of  the 
baton  should  be  to  the  right  of  your 
foot.  Shown  is  the  ball  to  the  left  side 
which  is  easier,  however,  it  can  be  done 
either  way. 

Now  slide  your  foot  to  the  rear  and 
right  a  few  inches,  bend  right  knee  a 
little  forward  and  to  the  left  and  kick 
foot  up  to  the  side — flipping  baton  high 
into  the  air.  Either  a  right  or  left  hand 
catch  can  be  made. 

This  recovery  will  require  muth  prac- 


M!l!fary  carriage  and  the  ability  to 
give  and  carry  out  orders  is  what 
makes  Clarence  Jolly,  Drum  Major  of 
the  Prentiss,  Mississippi,  High  School 
Band  an  outstanding  leader. 


Illustration  2 


tice  and  is  to  be  considered  an  advanced 
trick.  At  first  you  will  lack  control,  but 
with  constant  practice  the  KICK-UP 
PICK-UP  can  become  your  "lifesaver.” 

There  are  scores  of  other  hand  and 
foot  pick  ups.  Want  to  learn  more? 


TWIRIERS 

Rudiments  Win  Contests 


Illustration  I 


tests,  you  must  perform  the  series  ef  REQUIRED 
RUDIMENTS.  This  book  "An  Interpretation  of 
the  National  High  School  Competition  Re¬ 
quirements,”  will  show  you  these  rudiments  in 
clear  cut  style. 

Every  beginning  and  advanced  twirler  should 
have  this  book  for  continuous  study  and  re¬ 
view.  Bob  Roberts,  famous  west  coast  tw’rler 
and  teacher,  says  "I  use  this  book  for  all  of 
my  beginning  students  and  teachers,” 


following  questions.  Correct  answers  ap¬ 
pear  below. 

1.  Ves  No  In  team  twirling,  a  slow 

twirler  develops  speed  by 
keeping  up  with  the  rest 
of  the  twlrlers  and  the 
music. 

2.  Yes  No  A  military  drum  major 

must  practice  continually 
so  that  he  or  she  can  give 
signals  with  ease. 

3.  Yes  No  Pear  of  performing  be- 

(Tum  to  page  39) 


■y  Mayaord  VRlior 

The  IBTP  twirl-o-quis  Is  compiled  from 
questions  answered  by  the  IBTP  free 
informational  service  which  were  asked  by 
twlrlers  from  all  over  the  nation  during 
the  past  month.  Send  your  questions  to 
International  Baton  Twirling  Poundation, 
118  E.  7  th  Street.  Oil  City,  Pa.  Rate 
yourself  on  your  knowledge  of  drum 
majoring  and  twirling  by  answering  the 
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Another  month  is  rolling  by — all  too  soon 
it  seems  but  if  you  are  enjoying  your 
work,  have  a  fine  musical  organization 
and  are  endeavoring  to  improve  yourself 
the  time  will  go  faster  than  you  think. 
There  will  never  be  such  wonderful  days 
as  you  are  now  experiencing  in  your 
school  band  and  orchestra — make  the  most 
of  them. 

r>o  you  have  your  drum  solos  In  mind 
for  the  coming  contests?  If  you  do  not 
enter  contests  do  you  have  them  in  mind 
for  your  own  advancement?  Percu.sslon 


Tks  Fiv*  Strok*  Roll 

I  have  a  most  interesting  letter  from 
Mr.  Malcolm  J.  Young,  tympanist  with 
the  Wichita,  Kansas,  symphony  orchestra. 
Mr.  Young  brings  to  mind  the  late  great 
Kdward  Straight’s  contention  that  since 
three  strokes  of  the  arm  are  Involved  in 
a  live  stroke  roll  (the  first  two  being 
followed  l»y  reliounds)  the  roll  is  in  re¬ 
ality,  a  "three  stroke”  roll.  Kxample; 


riv«  Strok* 


JTTJJ 
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two,  four,  one  is  a  five  stroke  roll ;  two, 
four,  six,  one  is  a  seven  stroke  roll  and 
so  on.  This  is  basically  the  late  Mr. 
Straight’s  idea  as  Mr.  Young  states.  Of 
course,  the  idea  is  to  produce  a  good, 
smooth,  continuous  roll  of  whatever 
length  needed.  The  psychological  method 
of  achieving  this  is  second  to  the  results 
obtained. 

Mr.  Young  further  sends  this  street  beat 
which  he  heard  many  years  ago  as  played 
by  a  Legion  Corp  in  Chicago.  It  goes 
like  this ; 


l.  ;  s  r  L 


Or  as  usually  written  : 


i  r  f  f  f  ?  r  f  '  rt; 
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WFL  DRUM  CO.  1728  N.  Damen  Ave..  Chi 


FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  ...  a  tuning  gauge 
that  visually  indicates  pitch! 


NOW  . . .  you  can  tune  more  accurately  than 
ever  before.  The  WFL  gauge  operates 
silently,  registering  every  tone  change! 


Tuning  gauges  may  he  ordered  with  every 
WFL  tympani  when  specified  ...  or  can 
he  ordered  separately  for  your  present 
tympani  —  $54.00  per  set. 


SEND  FOR  COLORFUL  TUNING  GAUGE 
LITERATURE  TODAY! 
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solos  and  en.semble  numbers  make  excel¬ 
lent  material  for  lf»cal  concert  numbers. 
There  is  quite  a  good  list  of  available 
drum  material  for  solo  and  ensemble  use. 
If  you  will  drop  me  a  postcard  (no 
longer  a  penny  card  but  it  is  two  cents 
now)  and  I  will  be  happy  to  .send  you  a 
mimeographed  .sheet  covering  this  ma¬ 
terial.  It  will  be  ready  for  distribution 
by  the  time  you  read  this. 


This  is  a  pleasant  reminder  fur  it  gives 
to  us  another’s  viewpoint  or  method  of 
impressing  rhythm  patterns  on  us.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  think  the  sooner  we  are  able  to 
think  of  drum  rolls  in  terms  of  groups 
of  ”two8”  plus  "one,”  the  quicker  we 
will  develop  good  drummer.s.  For  example : 


A  most  enjoyable  Christmas  letter  was 
received  from  Mr.  Haskell  W.  Harr  whose 
drum  books,  both  Instruction  and  solo, 
are  widely  used.  One  of  his  Interesting 
comments  concerned  the  use  of  a  wooden 
bass  drum  beater.  Seems  to  be  catching 
on  for  outdoor  parade  use.  Precision  of 
beat  is  excellent  but  the  tone  quality  is 
not  so  good.  The  only  wooden  bass  drum 
beater  I  have  seen  was  many  years  ago 


HERE’S  SMASHING  TYMPANI  NEWS! 


I 


when  I  saw  a  bass  drummer  with  a  show 
band  use  one.  At  the  time  I  thought  he 
was  a  tittle  off  but  I  guess  he  knew  what 
he  was  doing. 

4ee«tt«rl«i 

I  have  a  letter  here  which  in  effect 
appreciates  the  December  discussion  on 
bass  drums  but  asks  further :  “ — what 
ran  we  do  about  drum  accessories?  Should 
there  be  any  standard  for  accessories 
or  equipment  other  than  the  drums  them¬ 
selves?  Our  problem  has  been,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  bass  drum  beater.  We  get 
one  and  u.se  it  until  It  is  worn  out  and 
tlien  get  another  one.  This  means  we  never 
have  but  the  one  beater.  How  can  this 
b*'  heli>ed?” 

( >f  course  drum  sizes  are  pretty  much 
standardised  and  there  is  not  much  of 
a  problem  in  selecting  either  snare  or 
bass  drum  but  the  accessories  which  go 
with  these  instruments  are  endless  in 
number,  size  and  kind  so  that  the  limit 
i.s  only  that  of  the  player’s  whim,  will 
or  design.  Immediately  above  there  was 
mention  of  the  wooden  bass  drum  beater. 
As  you  well  know  this  would  produce  a 
hard,  short,  definite  tone  of  little  quality 
except  in  volume.  However,  it  is  not  on 
the  market  generally  and  must  be  turned 
out  especially  for  or  by  the  user.  But 
the  general  run  of  bass  drumming  re¬ 
quires  much  more  than  a  single  stick. 
There  should  be  quite  a  variance  from 
the  large,  wool  covered  ball  to  the  hard 
wood  knob  of  the  no-longer-used  tympani 
stick.  In  between  there  should  be  a  hard 
felt  beater,  a  soft  felt  beater  or  perhaps 
a  soft  tympani  stick.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  drummer  save  every  cast-off 
stick,  both  tympani  and  baas  drum  using, 
or  making  over,  these  so  they  may  be  sult- 
alile  for  various  effects  from  the  hard 
•’ping"  to  the  soft,  deep,  round  “boom." 
I'oulile  end  sticks  are  decidedly  an  ad¬ 
vantage. 

The  same  should  hold  for  snare  drum 
sticks.  The  drummer  should  have  more 
than  a  single  pair  of  the  usual  2-B 
sticks.  These  or  something  of  similar 
size  and  weight  are  excellent  for  outdoor 
playing  but  for  inside  concert  work  you 
surely  will  need  something  else  not  quite 
so  heavy.  Here  the  orchestra  type  stick 
will  give  you  better  effects.  There  will 
also  be  cymbal  "taps,”  "pings”  and 
crashes,  ail  requiring  a  different  stick  if 
you  expect  to  get  individual  effects.  But 
to  get  a  nice  "ting”  out  of  a  cymbal  by 
u.siiig  tJie  lambs  wool  beater  is  impossible 
— and  a  very  delicate  "ting"  can  not  be 
had  by  using  a  stick  even  as  light  as 
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a  2-B.  I  have  required  an  effect  in  the 
past  which  we  gained  by  using  the  han¬ 
dle  of  a  marimba  mallet — the  light  rattan 
being  Just  the  thing. 

To  think  of  the  drums  in  this  manner, 
treating  them  as  musical  instruments 
capable  of  giving  musical  effects,  raises 
them  from  the  commonplace.  The  drum¬ 
mer  so  concerned  is  certainly  thinking  in 
terms  of  musicianship.  To  use  any  part 
of  the  drum  equipment  as  a  substitute 
just  because  It  is  handy  is,  indeed,  com¬ 
monplace.  If  proper  sticks  are  not  among 
the  e<|Uipment  then  start  saving  old  sticks 
and  make  what  you  need  as  nearly  as 
you  can.  You  will  be  surprised  what  you 
can  do.  See  you  next  month. 


Skills  and  Knowledge 
Are  Not  Enough!!  j 

(Starts  oil  page  10) 

taining  first  the  musical  level  of  | 
those  with  whom  he  comes  into  pro¬ 
fessional  contact  and  then  to  build  I 
his  musical  objectives  from  that  level.  ' 
In  recognizing  this,  he  may  often  find 
it  necessary  to  submerge  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  his  personal  concepts  and  cri¬ 
teria  of  what  constitutes  musical 
values.  Unless  he  is  able  to  accom¬ 
plish  this,  he  will  surely  find  himself 
in  distressing  conflict  with  his  artistic 
indoctrination,  on  one  hand,  and  with 
his  role  as  an  effective  musical  leader 
on  the  other  hand.  The  people  who 
solicit  his  services  expect  him  to  take  ' 
his  place  in  the  community  as  a 
normal  and  well-adjusted  member. 
They  want  the  musician  to  be  sym¬ 
pathetic  with  their  ways  of  life,  even 
to  look  and  act  like  them.  j 

In  conclusion,  this  writer  believes  i 
that  the  sociological  aspects  of  music  | 
(music  in  society  or  the  sociology  of 
music)  as  it  is  related  to  musical 
leadership  in  the  public  schools  has 
not  received  sufficient  attention  in 
the  professional  training  in  music 
education  as  presently  outlined  by 
most  of  the  teachers  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities.  As  head  of  a  music  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  state  university  and  cur¬ 
rently  director  of  a  school  of  music 
of  a  privately-endowed  university,  he 
is  constantly  reminded  of  the  urgent 
need  for  the  inclusion  of  a  specific 
and  systematic  study  of  this  kind 
in  the  undergraduate  course  of  study. 

In  this  complex  and  rapidly  chang¬ 
ing  civilization  the  neophyte  teacher 
today,  more  than  ever  before,  needs 
to  supplement  his  technical  skills  and 
musical  talents  with  a  substantial 
understanding  of  the  social  origin, 
significance  and  functions  of  music. 
He  needs  to  understand  more  fully 
than  he  does  now,  that  the  art  forms 
of  a  people  are  affected  by  and  reflect 
the  characteristics  and  customs  of 
that  people,  and  that  art  forms  may 
become  dynamic  enough  to  affect  the 
people  who  produce  them. 


lestediips 

for  school  music  supervisors 
by  PHIL  GRANT 


known  for  his  Clinics  at  Music  Edu» 
color  Conferences  and  Music  Festivals, 
percussion  artist  with  The  Goldman 
Band,  Educational  Director  of  The 
Fred.  Gretsch  Mfg.  Co.,  formerly  a 
Music  Supervisor  and  member  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra. 


HELLO:  It’s  been  my  privilege  to  talk 
face  to  face  with  many  of  you  at  my 
Clinics,  during  conventions  and  on  my 
many  special  trips  to  schools.  I’d  hke 
to  continue  our  conversations  here,  in 
my  column,  and  especially,  to  pass 
along  any  helpful,  school-tested  tips 
towards  better  playing  and  teaching  I 
think  worth  your  hearing  about. 

„  For  example,  tuning  of 
the  bass  drum  is  one  of 
the  most  debatable  sub- 
_  _  jects  that  anv  two  super¬ 
visors  can  discuss— and  often  do.  I’ve 
heard  one  group  advance  the  theory 
that  the  drum  should  be  tuned  to  “G.” 
I’ll  join  the  fray  by  saying  that  this  is 
actually  erroneous  since  various  size 
(diameter)  bass  drums  will  produce 
different  sounds  on  this  note.  Then,  too, 
a  definite  pitch  is  to  be  avoided  in  a 
bass  drum.  To  assure  this,  the  two  heads 
should  be  tensioned  differently.  Natu¬ 
rally,  a  separate  tension  bass  drum 
(where  each  head  can  be  tensioned  in¬ 
dividually)  is  very  much  desired.  The 
head  opposite  the  batter  head  should 
be  tensioned  looser  than  the  batter 
head,  but  both  heads  should  be  loose 
enough  so  that  a  low,  booming  sound 
is  achieved. 

Did  you  know  that  the( 
single  stroke  roll,  which 
is  the  basis  of  all  snare  , 
drumming,  is  also  one  of 
the  best  exercises  to  develop  coordina¬ 
tion  and  cqntrol?  Too  often  little  or  no 
emphasis  is  placed  on  this  rudiment, 
executed  by  a  succession  of  strokes 
made  with  alternate  hands,  whereas  it 
should  be  practiced  more  than  the  long 
roll  or  other  rudiments.  As  in  the  other 
rudiments,  the  single  stfoke  roll  should 
be  practiced  slowly  with  increasing 
speed  to  a  comfortable  tempo,  return¬ 
ing  again  to  the  original  slow  move¬ 
ment.  Try  giving  it  proper  importance 

nnri  watf'Vi  tke  results! 


Very  special  limited  offer:  If  you 
are  a  supervisor  or  teacher  and  write 
me  at  once.  I’ll  be  happy  to  autoj^aph 
a  copy  of  my  new  drum  method,  “All- 
Ameriean  Drummer,”  and  send  it  to 
you  without  obligation.  Incidentally, 
your  students  may  obtain  this  book 
from  their  nearest  Gretsch  dealer  for 
75<f  a  copy.  Write  me  care  of:  'The 
Fred.  Gretsch  Mfg.  Co.,  60  Broadway, 
Brooklyn  11,  New  York. 

(ADV.I  —————— 
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No.  6  in  a  Series  of 
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By  Norbcrf  Btlfcoff  and  PraHkHH  R»h,  Mlfwank**.  WIs. 


Every  Instrumental  Director  Should  Study  This  Series  Carefully 


THE  FLUTE 


No  one  can  expect  to  produce  good  re¬ 
sults  on  any  inetrument  unless  it  is  in 
Kood  adjustment  but  this  applies  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  flute  because  of  key  construc¬ 
tion  which  involves  several  keys  in  combi¬ 
nation.  Unless  the  keys  used  in  these 
combinations  are  PERFECTLY  adjusted 
the  instrument  will  not  respond  properly. 
To  provide  these  delicate  adjustments  the 
flute  mechanism  is  equipped  with  small 
screws  which  alter  the  heigrht  of  the  keys 
to  enable  the  combinations  of  keys  to  be 
perfectly  adjusted.  These  should  be  kept 
lubricated  as  also  should  be  the  long  rods 
on  which  the  keys  are  mounted.  A  rusty 
rod  will  require  a  needless  and  expensive 
repair  Job.  Unlike  a  sax  or  clarinet  rod, 
the  flute  rods,  where  the  keys  are  mounted 
on  the  rod,  also  function  by  actually  turn¬ 
ing  another  key  other  than  the  one 
pressed.  To  lock  the  keys  to  the  rods 
small  wire  pins  are  used.  If  these  come 
out  or  are  not  Arm  the  action  will  not 
work  properly.  This  adjustment  should 


be  made  by  a  repairman  and  we  suggest 
players  avoid  trying  “amateur”  repairs. 

At  the  end  of  the  mouthpiece  tube  Is  a 
tuning  adjustment  which  is  set  at  the 
factory  to  place  the  pitch  of  the  instru¬ 
ment.  If,  while  cleaning,  or  by  accidental 
turning  of  the  end,  the  tuning  is  altered, 
it  can  be  retuned  by  turning  the  round 
end  of  the  tuner  at  the  end  of  the  mouth¬ 
piece.  The  end  of  a  cleaning  rod  has  a 
mark  about  11/16  of  an  inch  from  the 
end  and  this  mark  should  show  up  in  the 
exact  center  of  the  mouthpiece  opening 
when  the  rod  is  inserted  into  the  mouth¬ 
piece  tube. 

The  flute  requires  especial  care  in  han¬ 
dling  to  prevent  bending  or  twisting  keys 
or  rods.  Never  put  music,  small  books  or 
equipment  into  the  case  along  with  the 
Instrument.  Food  sediment  will  sometimes 
cause  a  pad  to  give  a  “sticky”  sound  when 
released  after  contact  with  the  socket.  A 
cloth  moistened  with  alcohol  can  remove 
this,  or  a  bit  of  talcum  powder  can  be 
dusted  over  the  pad.  The  replacement  of 
pads  requires  skill.  The  exact  type  and 


thickness  of  a  pad  must  be  selected  so  . 
the  combinations  of  keys  will  remain  in 
adjustment. 

After  playing,  because  most  flutes  are 
of  silver  and  will  tarnish,  a  flute  should 
be  wiped  with  a  silk  (or  some  soft)  cloth 
to  remove  perspiration  moisture.  Pulling 
the  end  of  the  cloth  thru  the  opening  in 
the  cleaning  rod  and  then  twisting  the 
rod  will  cover  it  nicely  to  enable  clean¬ 
ing  of  the  inside  of  the  flute  without 
.vcratching  it. 

To  And  a  leak  which  can  cause  a  flute 
to  blow  hard,  a  tiny  light  (which  is  run 
on  a  transformer)  can  be  pushed  thru 
the  flute  and  this  will  show  up  any  pad 
which  might  be  leaking  to  cause  the  dif-  | 
Acuity.  I 

A  flute  does  require  more  delicate  han-  I 
diing  than  most  instruments  and  is  also  | 
more  difficult  to  keep  in  adjustment;  but  ; 
every  flute  player  must  at  sometime  h.ive  | 
been  grateful  it  was  a  flute  instead  of  a  I 
drum  set  or  a  sousaphone  when  on  some  F 
rainy  night  the  transportation  was  bad!  . 
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FOLDING  STANDS  ^ 


IMPROYt  APPEARANCE 

OF  YOUR 

BAND,  ORCHESTRA,  CHORAL  ond  DRAMATIC  GROUPS 


Leading  schools  and  directors  say  that  MITCHELL 
FOLDING  STANDS  give  that  added  ^Audience 
Appeal*.  Group  performances '*show  better*  through 
mproved  stage  convenience  and  appearance 


Easy  to  handio  units  . . .  adaptable  to  any  nood. 
Sturdy,  attractive,  easily  folded  for  storage. 
Write  for  full  information 


MITCHELL  MANUFACTURING  CO 


EASY  TO  FOLD 


2754  S.  34th  Street  e  Milwaukee  7,  Wisconsin 
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Editor's  Note:  Sand  all  qoostloat  ood  oo- 
SWOTS  to  Aoqolo  La  Mariana,  School  of  Mask, 
Wostom  Mleblqaa  Colkfo  of  Edncation,  Kola- 
Moaoo,  MIebIqan. 


If  String  Education  Is  your  business, 
then  you  too  must — at  some  time  or  an¬ 
other,  have  turned  your  attention  to  con¬ 
cern  fur  the  lack  of  Viola  players.  This 
deplorable  situation  in  most  school  orches¬ 
tras  (as  well  as  community  symphonies, 
etc.)  is  growing  more  acute.  To  go  fur¬ 
ther,  if  I  am  to  believe  other  string  teach¬ 
ers,  it  has  reached  a  critical  point  where 
we  .should  do  something  about  it,  other 
than  wring  our  hands. 

To  analyse  the  reason  may  throw  some 
light  on  it.  Why  don't  we  have  more 
Viola  players?  Ha.s  it  anything  to  do  with 
our  approach?  A  brilliant  violinist  re¬ 
cently  was  overheard  to  say,  “A  Violist 
is  a  Violinist  who  couldn't  make  the 
grade."  Such  an  attitude  of  course  is 
mistaken  and  misleading  to  any  young 
string  student  who  may  accept  It  as  pure 
truth.  To  go  back  to  the  17th  and  18th 
Century  is  to  begin  to  realise  why  and 
how  the  Viola  became  the  step-child  of 
the  strings.  Truthfully,  in  those  centuries 
very  few  composers  knew  how  to  write 
for  the  Instrument  and  so  we  And  even 
late  in  the  18th  Century,  the  Viola  played 
an  octave  above  double  bass  or  marked 
time  while  the  Violins  assumed  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  As  we  peer  hopefully  into 
the  19th  Century,  we  see  the  Viola  still 
belittled  and  uninspired.  As  our  own 
20th  Century  dawned,  with  it  came  a 
new  day  for  the  VlolLst.  Hecause  of 
Maurice  Vleux,  of  France,  Lionel  Tertes, 
and  William  Primrose,  and  others  who 
glorifled  the  Viola,  scores  of  composers 
(Bax,  Vaughn,  Williams  and  McElwen 
to  name  just  a  few)  created  a  repertoire 
worthy  of  the  instrument  and  demand¬ 
ing  as  much  technique  as  a  Violinist  or 
Cellist 

During  the  20th  Century,  the  musical 
rise  of  the  Viola  has  been  almost  meteoric. 
Today  the  Viola  has  emerged  as  a  full 
personality  of  its  own  and  as  a  very  im¬ 
portant  member  of  quartets,  en.sembles 
and  symphonies.  Perhaps  its  chief  func¬ 


tion  is  to  provide  just  such  support  and 
enrichment  in  so  doing. 

Therefore,  when  we  approach  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  string  family  let  us  familiarise 
our  classes  with  the  dignity  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  Instrument  and  point  out  its  need 
in  ensemble  playing;  play  a  few  record¬ 
ings  of  the  Instrument  by  a  virtuoso  and 
let  the  beauty  of  the  record  make  its  own 
appeal. 

Thus  having  properly  conditioned  the 
class,  and  I  hoi>e  I  may  say  the  Hetero¬ 
geneous  Class,  the  student  is  off  to  a  good 
start.  The  physical  requirements  for  the 
student  (or  for  any  Viola  player)  de¬ 
mand  large,  strong,  flexible  hands.  But 
far  and  beyond  the  physical  requisites 
are  the  personal  ones.  A  cooperative  na¬ 
ture  Is  as  essential  as  flexible  hands.  For 
the  Violist  assumes  tremendous  responsi¬ 
bilities  In  all  ensemble  playing.  An  Inate 
love  of  music  and  the  wanting  to  play 
tor  the  sheer  beauty  of  playing  or  creating 
music  should  be  the  nature  of  the  Violist. 
We  are  not  forgetting  that  this  is  the 
ultimate,  to  be  desired ;  but  In  any  begin¬ 
ning  group  be  they  10  year  olders  or 
college  freshmen — there  are  students  who 
are  more  cooperative  than  others  (in  con¬ 
trast  to  those  who  must  be  the  soloists) 
and  students  who  enjoy  subordinate  parts 
In  duets,  trios,  and  ensemble  playing. 
This  is  your  good  Viola  material. 

In  screening  your  class  with  the  above 
requisites  in  mind,  you  will  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  And  that  the  students  will  fall  into 
two  groups:  (1)  Those  who  meet  these 
requirements  but  have  had  no  string 
training  and  (2),  Those  who  have  had 
•strings — usually  violin.  The  first  classi¬ 
fication  you  will  handle  of  course,  as 
any  beginning  group  but  the  later  classi¬ 
fication  will  create  a  "special''  problem. 
This  will  be  presented  by  the  players  who 
do  "switch”  from  the  violin  to  the  Viola. 
They  tend  to  play  the  Viola  as  they  would 
the  Violin  both  in  reading  as  well  as 
right  hand  (bowing)  and  left  hand  (An¬ 
gering)  performance.  The  practice  of 
teaching  Violinists  the  short  cut  method 
to  reading  the  Viola  clef  will  remain  a 
hazard  to  the  player  for  nuiny  years.  It 
Is  much  prefered  that  a  method  whi(^ 
progresses  rapidly  be  used  for  these  trans¬ 
fer  students.  Among  others  the  following 
are  suggested ; 

“From  Violin  to  Viola” — A  Transitional 
Method — Bu  Harvey  ft.  Whistler;  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Rubank,  and  “Method  D’Alto,”  i 
By  Martinn;  Available  through  Baron.  ] 

Violas  are  not  a  Standard  Size  as  are 
violins.  Size  range  from  14  to  18  inches. 
The  M.E.N.C.  Committee  on  String  In¬ 
struction  under  Its  very  capable  National 
Chairman.  Gilbert  R.  Waller,  has  made 
rwnmmendations  for  the  standardization 
of  school  instrument  sizes.  Several  of 
our  instrument  concerns  have  already 
compiled  and  offer  Violas  meeting  these 
speclflcatlons  for  sale.  The  Half-Size  or 
Junior  Viola  (IS  inch)  Is  about  the  size 
(Turn  to  page  32) 


Kay  cellos  are  now  available  in  new 
lightweight  models  that  are  espe¬ 
cially  aligned  for  grade  schools  and 
high  school  students  ...  as  well  as 
for  professional  players.  Student  se¬ 
ries  "60”  cellos  conform  to  specifi¬ 
cations  developed  by  leading  MENC 
String  Committee  members  and  are 
availiu>le  in  4/4,  3/4  and  1/2  sizes. 
They're  easier  to  learn,  easier  to  play! 
Write  for  free  folder.  Kay,  1640  Wal¬ 
nut  Street,  Chicago  12. 


SCHERL  &  ROTH  INC. 

2Mf  Proiyact  Avaaoa 
Ckvelaad  IS,  OMa 
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STICKY  VALVES? 


HERE’S  THE 
SOLUTIOH 

•  100%  Pure  oil, 
specially  developed 

•  Non -gumming 


The 


•  Pleasant  odor 


•  Only35< 


^'^fm^rone 

VALVE  OIL 
SLIDE  OIL 


PLEASE  MENTION  THE 
SM  WHEN  WRITING 


fOk  lASItk 
VALVi  ACTION... 


OrectiiiKs,  brass  friends.  Hope  you  are 
all  flndInR  musical  success  and  happiness 
on  every  corner  during  this  new  year  of 
1952. 

Spring,  which  is  competition-festival 
time  In  the  music  world,  is  drawing  near¬ 
er,  so  let's  prepare  a  trombone  solo  for 
the  spring  competition.  I  shall  try  to 
outline  for  your  study  and  practice  my 
idea  of  how  you  should  play  Jaroslav 
Cimera’s  relatively  new  trombone  solo, 
••Waltz  Helen,”  publinhed  tcilh  piano  ac¬ 
companiment  bp  Belxcin,  Inc.  This  solo 
is  one  of  Mr.  Cimera’s  fine  series  of  mod¬ 
erately  easy  grade  solos,  almost  grade  II, 
which  are  named  after  the  various  queens. 
This  iK>pular  solo  is  named  for  Helen  of 
Troy. 


TremboM*  Solo,  Walts  HaUa 


HOLTON 


INSTRUMENT  OIL 


“New  Formula'*  offers: 
greater  adherence  —  faster 
spreading  —  improved  clean¬ 
ing  action  —  longer  •  lasting 
—  uniform  consis¬ 
tency  .  .  .  "non-drying"— 
reduces  friction. 

At  your  Holton  Dealer. 
With  Handy  Swab  (2Sc)  or 
bOil  Resistant  Dropper  (30c). 


I  am  not  proposing  that  this  Interpre¬ 
tation  i.s  the  only  correct  style  for  the 
.solo,  but  It  represents  my  Interpretation 
along  with  that  of  my  former  trombone 
instructor,  “Jerry"  Cimera,  who  not  only 
comiKtsed  the  number,  but  taught  me  the 
solo  in  private  lessons  while  1  was  his 
pupil  at  Northwestern  University.  I  have 
also  heard  the  composer’s  own  recording 
of  the  solo  which  may  be  purchased  from 
him  at  819  Home  Avenue,  Oak  Park, 
Illinois. 

Begin  the  openinp  cadenza  by  sustain¬ 
ing  the  first  fermata  (hold)  for  what 
would  be  about  four  counts  If  holds  were 
counted.  I  teach  my  soloists  to  count  the 
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NEW...  EASY  TO  USE  —  and  it’s  economical! 
Handy  spray-container  holds  enough  lacquer  for  many 
touch-up  jobs  on  your  metal  instrument,  or  on  articles 
in  the  home.  No  extensive  preparation  necessary;  no 
cleaning  up  to  do  after  using.  Just  follow  directions 
on  the  can  . . .  press  the  button,  and  s^ay.  Available  in 
clear  or  gold  lacquer.  See  your  local  dealer.  Only  $1.98 
per  can. 

C.  O.  CONN  LTD.,  ACCCSSORY  AMD  SCftVfCC  DIVISION 
DEPT.  241,  ELKHART,  INDIANA 


By  B.  H.  Walker 


iditor't  Not*:  Sood  oil  qoostioot  ood  on- 
twort  to  1.  H.  WoRor,  Diroclw  of  loBdi, 
Cootrol  High  Sebo^,  Cbottaoooga,  Tooo. 


number  of  lieats  for  the  holds  until  the 
correct  time  in  which  the  hold  Is  sustained 
becomes  natural  and  according  to  the 
style  of  good  taste.  Breathe  after  the 
first  hold,  play  the  second  note  as  a 
iKtard  pick-up,  begin  the  sixteenth  notes 
very  slow  and  make  a  gradual  accelerando 
until  the  second  hold  is  reached.  Be  sure 
that  you  play  the  four  sixteenth  notes 
preceding  the  second  hold  as  fast  and 
clean  as  you  can  accurately  tongue  them. 
I’lay  the  sixteenth  notes  thus  far  in  a 
detached  and  brilliant  manner  and  be 
sure  to  play  each  note  gradually  louder 
until  the  second  hold  Is  reached.  Sustain 
the  second  hold  for  about  four  counts. 
Breathe  after  the  second  hold  and  play 
the  last  eight  notes  of  the  cadensa  In  a 
slight  rubato  manner — start  slow  and  play 
each  of  the  last  eight  notes  of  the  open¬ 
ing  cadenza  gradually  faster  until  the 
last  two  notes  are  reached  which  are 
played  very  slow.  Play  first  of  last  eight 
notes  broadly  and  slowly  but  without  any 
emphasis  as  It  is  a  pick-up.  The  second 
and  fourth  of  the  last  group  of  eight 
notes  are  slightly  accented  to  group  them 
properly.  Play  next  to  the  last  note  of 
the  group  broad  and  sustain  the  last  note, 
w'hich  Is  the  third  hold,  for  about  three 
slow  counts. 


The  "tempo  di  vaUe”  movement  should 
be  slurred  throughout  each  phrase  or 
played  extremely  legato  to  imitate  the 
slur  where  the  Intervals  cannot  be  slurred. 
The  phrases  are  well  enclosed  with  long 
curved  lines,  except  the  fifth  phrase  is 
broken  Into  two  Short  sections  and  breath 
is  to  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the  group  of 
eight  notes  as  in  each  preceding  phra.«e 
thus  far.  Mark  a  comma  for  breath  at 
the  end  of  each  four  measure  phra.xe. 
You  may  effectively  play  the  phrases  of 
this  first  movement  in  question  and  an¬ 
swer  phrasing  style ;  for  example,  play 
first  phra.se  with  slight  accelerando  and 
crescendo  as  the  question,  and  play  the 
second  phrase  as  an  answer,  a  little  slow¬ 
er  with  very  slight  diminish  In  volume 
near  the  end  and  with  the  sixth  note  of 
the  phrase  played  broadly.  Play  each 
group  of  two  phrases  throughout  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  first  movement  in  the 
same  manner.  Play  the  Bb  in  the  fourth 
phrase  In  the  fifth  position  in  place  of 
first  position  so  as  to  produce  a  natural 
slur.  Use  smooth  lip  slurs  whenever  poo- 
sible  throughout  this  movement.  The 
tempo  should  be  moderately  slow,  about 
M.M.  144  to  each  quarter  note.  Count 
three  beats  to  the  measure. 


YOUR  DEALER  HAS  THIS  GENUINE  CONN  LACQUER 


The  tecond  movement  should  be  played 
a  little  faster,  about  M.M.  148.  This  move¬ 
ment  la  marked  "plu  mosso"  and  is  In  the 
key  of  Bb  concert.  Detach  each  note, 
but  do  not  play  the  notes  too  short.  Keep 
the  notes  fairly  even  until  the  last  four 
measures.  Begin  the  last  four  measures 
slowly  and  make  slight  crescendo  and 
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aioplerando,  play  the  nixth  eluhth  notes 
ill  the  third  measure  from  the  end  of  the 
movemeht  very  fast.  If  these  four  ineas- 
iir.-s  seem  ditticult,  praetiee  them  .slowly 
and  gradually  faster  until  mastered  up  to 
a  brilliant  tempo.  Observe  the  D.S.  back 
to  “tempo  di  valse”  and  play  It  as  be¬ 
fore,  except  sustain  the  hold  before  the 
end  of  this  movement  for  about  three 
counts,  then  after  the  second  endinir,  go 
directly  to  Trio. 

The  Trio  is  played  in  a  lively  valse 
tempo,  counting  one  to  each  measure  at 
a  metronome  tempo  of  M.M. 


f 
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Play  each  phrase  slurred  as  written 
and  use  legato  tongue  only  on  intervals 
in  which  slurring  is  impossible.  Place 
comma  for  breath  at  following  places ; 
count  .seven  measures  and  two  counts 
comma,  remainder  of  eighth  measure  and 
four  measures  comma,  four  more  measures 
comma,  four  more  measures  comma,  four 
more  measures  comma,  four  more  meas¬ 
ures  comma,  and  four  more  measures  fin¬ 
ishes  the  movement.  When  you  breathe, 
take  in  deep  diaphragm  breath  so  as  to 
enrich  the  resonance  and  beauty  of  each 
tone  played.  Breaths  only  at  the  commas. 
In  the  third  phra.«e  of  this  movement,  be 
sure  to  itlay  the  Bb  in  the  fifth  position 
instead  of  first  because  it  is  In  the  same 
liosltion  as  the  preceding  note. 

Now,  let's  play  the  second  cadenza, 
which  Is  much  longer  and  more  difficult 
than  the  first  cadenza.  This  cadenza  Is 
an  effective  way  to  show  off  your  style, 
technique  and  especially  your  lip  flexibil¬ 
ity.  Please  observe  Cadenza  II  at  end 
of  this  column  for  pointers  on  phrasing 
and  style.  Sustain  loudly  note  one  for 
about  four  slow  counts,  play  note  two 
broadly  but  .softly  as  pick-up,  then  slightly 
accent  notes  three,  five,  seven  and  thirteen 
to  aid  as  grouping  and  flow  of  rhythm 
during  the  gradual  accelerando.  Start 
note  two  slowly  and  gradually  play  fast¬ 
er  until  the  first  hold  Is  reached.  Try  to 
play  the  six  notes  preceding  the  first 
hold  as  fast  as  you  can  play  accurate. 
■■Ml  the  notes  thus  far  In  this  cadenza 
should  be  played  detached,  but  the  length 
of  each  eighth  note  should  be  in  direct 
relationship  with  the  speed  it  is  being 
played.  In  other  words,  the  slow  eighths 
should  be  played  broad  and  as  the  speed 
is  gradually  Increased  in  the  accelerando, 
they  become  shorter  until  they  are  as 
short  as  possible  just  before  the  first 
hold  is  reached  where  you  play  at  top 
speed.  The  next  two  groups  of  .seven 
notes  each  are  to  be  slurred  smoothly 
using  .slide  positions  as  marked  and  start¬ 
ing  each  group  rather  slowly  and  broadly, 
making  a  quick  accelerando  just  before 
the  holds,  which  are  sustained  loudly  for 
atsiut  three  slow  counts.  The  last  .seven 
notes  of  this  cadenza  should  be  played 
broadly  and  .somewhat  slowly,  beginning 
at  nvMlerate  speed  and  playing  the  three 
notes  preceding  the  last  hold  very  slowly, 
broadly  and  loudly.  S.istain  the  last  hold 
four  loud  <-ounts  and  D.S.  to  the  first 
movement,  which  should  be  played  a  little 
faster  than  before.  Jump  to  Coda  at 


sign  and  pla.v  Coda  as  fast,  loud  .and 
brilliantly  as  your  technique  permits,  us- 
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FEATURED  IN 

HOLTON  SPECIAL  DE  LUXE  COLLEGIATE  LINE 


New  HOLTON 
TOP  ACTION  Valve 


Springs  “lift”  .  . 
instead  of  “push' 
—  for  faster, 
lighter,  quieter 
action. 


Special  Deluxe 
CORNET  Model  603 

Bandmasters  and  players  who  prefer  top-action 
valves  will  find  a  new  high  level  of  per¬ 
formance  in  the  Special  DeLuxe  line  of  Holton 
Collegiate  trumpets  and  comets.  For  easier, 
more  effortless  playing,  these  instruments  dem¬ 
onstrate  VALUE  far  beyond  their  price  class. 

Be  sure  to  try  these  new  TOP-ACTION 
Collegiates  —  at  your  Holton  dealers  —  soon. 
You’ll  see  why  .  .  . 

IS  10  na‘^***’ 

Frank  HOLTON  &  Co. 


3U  N.  Church  SirMt 


Ethhura,  WlKunsbi 


QUALITY  BAND  INSTRUMENTS  FOR  OVER  HALF  A  CENTURY 


CAUFFMAN  HYPERBOLIC 

CORNET  AND  TRUMPET  MOUTHPIECE 


With  the  CaufFmon,  the  complete 
playing  range  of  the  horn  is  made 
much  easier.  Pressure  is  distrib¬ 
uted  over  a  greater  area  because 
you  lay  more  lip  on  the  rim.  You 
owe  it  to  yourself  to  try  it.  You’ll 
be  amazed  at  the  difference  a 
Cauffman  Hyperbolic  can  make 
in  your  playing!  j.i 

•  Rfchor,  fuller  Tone  with  leu  Effort!  f. 

•  Adds  at  Least  3  Notes  to  the  High  Range 

•  The  Most  flexible  Mouthpiece  You  Ever 
Played* 

Try  the  Cauffman  Hyperbolic 
at  Your  Dealer  s  Today  ' 

H.  &  A.  Selmer  Inc.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
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Ins  alternate  positions  as  marked  by  th<- 
composer.  Isolate  each  difficuU  spot  and 
practice  It  slowly  and  carefully  as  I  have 
directed,  and  I  believe  you  will  reach  con¬ 
test  rendition  with  success  and  honors. 
t>ood  luck  to  you  ail. 
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Th«  String 
Clearing  House 

(Start*  on  page  29) 


of  a  three-fourths  violin  but  with  wider 
ribs. 

The  Intermediate  (three-fourths  else) 
is  14-Inch  (Pull  SIse  Violin).  In  succes¬ 
sion  we  And:  Standard  Snaall  (15-inch) 
— Standard  16-inch,  and  Standard  I.arge 
16%-inch  to  17-Inch.  Ernest  Heinrich 
Roth  also  have  made  strings  (Roth 
Strings)  tor  the  small  violas.  Relating 
the  correct  slse  instrument  to  the  student 
Is  very  important.  With  the  various  sl*e 
violas  now  available  no  student  should 
he  obliged  to  use  an  over  or  under  sized 
instrument.  (See  June  1951  Issue  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  for  determining 
groper  size.)  Appropriate  to  the.se  thoughts 
on  “Sizes”  is  a  remark  made  by  William 
Primrose  concerning  a  LARGE  Viola. 
"The  Viola.”  he  says,  “Is  difficult  enough, 
without  having  to  indulge  In  a  wrestling 
match  with  it !" 

Since  the  strings  are  heavier,  the  Viola 
does  not  respond  as  ea.sily  nor  as  rapidly 
as  the  Violin  when  bowed.  The  attack 
by  the  bow  must  be  more  vigorous  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  lower  register.  A  deep  con¬ 
tralto  tone  is  not  possible  unless  ail  the 
hair  comes  in  contact  with  the  string — 
except  in  soft  playing.  The  idea  is  to 
“pull”  the  tone  from  the  Instrument  rather 
than  to  “dig"  it  out.  In  playing  near  the 
tip  of  the  bow.  many  violist  lower  their 
right  wrists ;  thus  turning  the  stick  of 
the  bow  slightly  toward  the  bridge.  This 
gives  power  to  the  tone. 

Tonal  pressure  is  not  as  continuous  as 
on  the  violin  since  the  Viola  “speaks" 
more  slowly.  The  bow  must  move  at  a 
faster  rate  and  nearer  the  bridge  in  order 
to  produce  a  good  steady  tone.  Because 
of  rate  of  speed  not  as  many  notes  wilt 
be  slurred.  The  bow  being  heavier  and 
the  strings  thicker,  staccato  and  spiccato 
are  usually  not  played  as  short  as  tho.se 
of  the  violin. 

The  essential  differences  between  violin 
and  viola  Angering  are  those  of  stretch 
and  pressure.  The  longer  intervals  on 
the  Viola  make  spacing  different.  Half¬ 
steps  are  not  as  close  as  on  the  violin 
esneclally  in  the  lower  positions.  Hue  to 
this,  chromatic  passage  work  should  be 
executed  with  separate  Angers  rather  than 
sliding  Angering.  Enharmonic  Angering 
(In  the  lower  positions)  may  be  different 
than  on  the  violin. 

In  general,  the  viola  sounds  at  its  best 
when  one  stays  as  near  to  the  Arst  posi¬ 
tion  as  possible.  The  string  length  of  the 
viola  Is  a  challenge  to  players  who  do  not 
possess  large  hands.  In  passage  work 
calling  for  scales,  over  the  strings.  In  keys 
which  do  not  allow  open  strings,  the  player 
is  ext>ected  to  be  able  to  extend  his  fourth 
Anger  to  the  augmented  5th  above  the 
open  string,  or  slide  back  to  half-position 
and  slide  up  again  (resulting  In  unpleas¬ 
ant  sounds).  The  solution  is  usually  found 
by  playing  In  the  half-position — there  the 
hand  Is  'n  a  relaxed  position. 

The  Viola  technique  demands  greeter 
strength  in  the  lower  Anger  Joints.  Pass¬ 
ages  must  be  played  distinctly  and  Au- 
ently  rather  than  lightly  and  rapidly.  The 
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RENOWNED  ON  TWO  CONTINENTS,  Otto  Kurt  Schmcisscr  came  to 
tliis  country  from  Europe  to  play  first  trumpet  with  the  Detroit  Symphony 
when  just  a  young  man.  Now  retired  from  active  playing,  he  heads  the  brass 
department  at  Wayne  University,  and  for  years  has  l>een  an  enthusiastic 
iMKKter  for  Martin.  The  fact  that  so  many  artists  who  teach  and  direct  also 
|X'rsonally  use  Martin  trumpets  and  cornets  is  further  evidence  that  it  pays 
to  play  a  Martin.  You  can  arrange  to  try  one  without  obligation  by  writing 
The  Martin  Band  Instrument  Co.,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 
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More  of 
Everything 
in  a  Getzen 


fi  Bcr  tips  must  cover  more  of  the  string 
f  r  each  tone  as  weil  as  be  pressed  with 
(ireater  force. 

Because  of  the  wider  intervais  and  the  ' 
thicker  neck  of  the  vioia,  the  thumb  of 
I  he  ieft  hand  must  be  able  to  cover 
more  ground  than  on  the  vioiin.  Since 
liiiig  portamento  slides  do  not  sound  well, 
short  shifts  from  position  to  position  are 
more  effective. 

Unle.ss  the  violist  uses  a  wider  and 
slower  vibrato  in  the  lower  positions,  a 
thin  tone  results.  The  viola  vibrato  needs 
more  pres.sure  than  the  Violin  vibrato  l>e- 
caiise  of  the  heavier  strings. 

Since  most  violas  are  Imiierfect  instru¬ 
ments  (because  of  measurements)  some 
tones  may  be  uneven.  Finger  pressure 
on  these  tones  must  be  adjusted  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  lack  of  trueness.  Because 
violas  vary  in  size,  changing  from  one 
instrument  to  another  is  more  difficult 
than  changing  from  violin  to  violin  or 
cello  to  cello. 

I>espite  the.se  problems  a  conductor  once 
said,  “If  the  inhabitants  of  the  world 
were  only  one-tenth  as  cooperative  as  the 
members  of  the  viola  section  of  a  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra,  we’d  get  some«"here.'’ 
The  good  gentleman  was  probably  right 
on  several  scores  for  surely  cooperation 
is  the  bv-word  to  success  and  it  is  very 
heartening  to  note  the  Increased  Interest 
and  cooperative  feeling  among  string  edu¬ 
cators  today  as  even  compared  with  five 
years  ago.  The  writer  has  appreciated 
your  notes  and  wishes  to  say  that  the 
April  Column  will  be  given  over  to  re¬ 
marks  and  questions  about  strings ;  if 
any  of  you  wish  to  contribute  or  di.scuss 
a  problem  on  strings,  please  have  your 
letters  reach  me  during  February ;  will 
be  pleased  to  have  them. 


jfom.  iMHK  wvii  rvwBi* 
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A  Book  Review  of 
'FORGOTTEN  MUSICIANS 


ly  Madge  S.  fqbart 

There  are  so  many  biographies  of  the 
well  known  musicians  of  the  Golden  Age 
of  Music  that  we  feel  an  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  all  of  them.  But  have 
we  sto)>ped  to  wonder  what  motivated 
their  careers?  Who  of  us  know  any¬ 
thing  about  Karl  Von  Dittersdorf  or 
Franz  Benda,  Jacob  Schiller,  the  Pagan¬ 
ini  of  the  Kighteenth  Century,  or  Johan 
Stamitz  who  was  called  the  Shake.speare 
of  Music?  Did  you  ever  hear  about 
Inantz  who  taugh  Frederick  the  Great 
how  to  play  the  flute  or  of  the  teachers 
of  Beethoven,  Neefe  and  Schenk? 

“Forgotten  Musicians”  by  Paul  Nettl 
tells  of  the.se  and  others  who  can  be 
credited  with  laying  the  foundation  for 
.Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  and  Brahms 
and  our  other  greats.  These  unknowns 
were  great  musicians,  teachers  and  good 
composers.  Some  were  humble  minstrels, 
but  they  preserved  the  beautiful  folk  mu¬ 
sic  of  many  centuries  which  were  the 
basis  of  some  of  our  most  glorious  mu¬ 
sic.  We  owe  much  to  monarchs,  petty 
rulers,  prelates  and  aristocrats,  many  of 
whom  not  only  performed  themselves, 
but  maintained  fine  orchestras  and  choral 
groups,  and  made  It  possible  for  tal¬ 
ented  youths  to  be  specially  trained. 

This  refreshing  book  about  musicians 
is  plea.sant  reading,  full  of  amusing  an¬ 
ecdotes  and  rare  Information.  It  will  be 
as  pleasant  reading  for  students  of  high 
school  age  as  well  as  adults.  Those  in 
the  music  profession  and  education  should 
be  particularly  interested  in  this  fine 
book. 
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MADE  IN  FRANCE 


CLARINET  OUTFIT 

i 

N«.  300-Ebonlt«  $1 10.00 

No.  302— Oronodillo  weed  130.00 


CcmIUXf 

MADE  IN  FRANCE 

CLARINET  OUTFIT 

Ne.  400— Grenadillo  weed,  pernio* 
forged  keys,  permo-poit  conitructlon. 

$155.00 

martin 

^  MADE  IN  FRANCE 

CLARINET  OUTFIT 

I 

No.  1— Superb  artist  quality,  still  at 
lowest  price  of  oil  first  line  clarinets. 
Finest  natural  Orenodllio,  with 
pormo'forged  keys  end  permo-pesl 
construction.  $199.50 

All  prices  include  cose  and  Marol  Tex. 

i  Martin  Freros  oho  and  boss 
clarinets,  oboe  end  English 
horn  also  ovalloblo.  Write  for 
illustrated  literature  today. 


Sole  Dibtribwtori 

Bue^eleisen  S 
tiacobson . //If. 

5-7-9  Union  Square  New  York  3,  N  Y 
Canada  720  Bothurvt  St  Toronto  4  Ont 


SOLD  ONLY  THRU  AUTHORIZED  DEALERS 


Editor's  Note:  Seed  all  questiees  and  an¬ 
swers  to  David  Kaplan,  Direeter  of  Mnsic, 
Reynolds  Comninnlty  Hlqh  School,  Reynolds, 
Illinois. 


The  Mid-West  Band  Clinic  held  in  Chl- 
eaffo  last  I>ecemi>er  was  a  well  attended 
affair.  Of  special  interest  to  clarinetists 
was  the  Clarinet  Clinic  conducted  by  Lil¬ 
lian  Poenisch.  Miss  Poenlsch,  the  promi¬ 
nent  Chioagro  teacher  and  clarinetist.  Is 
associated  with  the  American  Conserva¬ 
tory  of  Music,  the  Vandercook  School  of 
Music,  and  the  Grant  Park  Orchestra. 
Her  long  and  varied  musical  experience 
plus  a  sensitive  analysis  have  been  of 
invaluable  aid  to  her  many  pupils.  Truly, 
Miss  Poenisch  represents  the  flnest  ele¬ 
ments  in  clarinet  teaching. 

The  following  report  is  drawn  from 
Miss  Poenisch’s  personal  notes  for  the 
Clinic.  I  have  set  down  her  ideas  as  she 
wrote  them,  only  arranging  the  lecture 
material  for  the  article.  The  report,  con¬ 
cerned  with  embouchure,  tongue,  and 
breath,  now  follows. 

EMBOUCHURE 

The  first  year  of  instruction  on  any 
wind  in.strument  should  be  devoted  entire¬ 
ly  to  the  physical  build-up  of  the  em¬ 
bouchure,  proper  breathing,  flexibility, 
hand  position,  and  a  system  of  beating  to 
develop  rhythm.  Though  note  values  and 
fingerings  are  also  being  taught  It  is  the 
I>hysical  development  that  receives  the 
emphasis.  The  pupil,  of  course,  may  not 
be  conscious  of  this. 

Attempts  at  blowing  the  clarinet  are 
discouraged  until  the  pupil  understands 
just  how  to  proceed.  If  a  new  student  Is 
very  young  it  is  wise  not  to  pussle  him 
with  such  details  as:  the  embouchure 
has  three  circles  of  control — 1)  the  cheek 
bones  to  the  point  of  the  chin,  2)  the 
nostrils  to  the  comers  ,of  the  mouth  and 
the  impression  of  the  chin  under  the  lips, 

3)  the  lips.  I  explain  that  the  entire 
face  ciintributes  to  this  emliouchure.  Then. 
I  offer  the  pupil  a  number  of  simple  sug¬ 
gestions  to  get  him  started. 

At  the  very  first  le.seon  I  have  a  kind 
of  ritual  on  placing  the  clarinet  in  the 
mouth ;  it  runs  something  like  this : 

1 )  bite  teeth  together  evenly 

2)  Arm  face  and  lips  against  teeth 

3)  Arm  and  pointed  chin  muscles 

4 )  part  teeth  only  wide  enough  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  proper  amount  of  mouth- 
pi€K'e 

5)  cover  the  under  teeth  with  a  small 
amount  of  lip 

6)  run  mouthpiece  in  until  It  stops 
without  relaxing  previous  controls 

7)  cln.se  the  corners  in  a  position  of  a 
half  smile 

8)  blow. 

If  the  pupil  happens  to  have  the  right 
conception  of  all  this  nothing  more  need 
be  done.  However,  as  is  likely  the  case, 
problems  will  present  themselves.  Before 
suggesting  remedies  for  these  problems  it 


By  David  Kaplan 

will  be  necessary  to  have  some  Idea  of 
how  to  diagnose  the  trouble.  Therefore, 
it  would  be  wise  at  this  point  to  analyze 
the  method  of  placing  the  clarinet  in  the 
mouth.  It  wili  thus  be  necessary  to  e.x- 
amine  the  |x>ints  mentioned  above. 

1 )  Bite  the  teeth  together  and  evenly. 

The  jaw  is  very  important  to  the  em¬ 
bouchure.  If  it  Is  held  In  a  slightly  for¬ 
ward  position  it  places  the  teeth  nearly 
even  in  bite.  Holding  the  jaw  in  this 
)K>sition  while  playing  prevents  the  teeth 
from  receding.  If  the  teeth  drop  down 
while  playing  they  are  practically  under 
the  tip  of  the  reed,  and  any  pressure  in 
that  position  can  close  the  tip ;  this  causes 
difficulty  in  reaching  high  notes.  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  teeth  are  forward  and  far 
enough  under  the  reed,  it  is  possible  to 
press  ever  so  hard  without  closing  the 
tip — unles.s,  of  course,  the  reed  is  too  soft. 

2)  Firm  face  and  lips  against  the  teeth. 

3)  Firm  and  pointed  chin  muscles. 

These  two  points  can  be  discussed  to¬ 
gether  because  they  both  deal  exclusively 
with  the  face  muscles.  Making  the  lips 
Arm  against  the  teeth  is  an  ea.sy  gesture 
for  all  but  making  the  chin  Arm  and 
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ixiiiiled  is  tlic  most  difncult  control  to 
teach.  When  a  pupil  experiences  a  tough 
time  in  finding  his  chin  muscles  ju.st  have 
him  use  his  "smile"  muscles,  making  sure 
that  the  comers  of  the  lips  are  not  too 
high. 

The  chin  muscles  are  important  because 
of  their  contribution  to  control.  There  is 
certainly  more  control  of  the  lower  Up 
when  one  has  the  ability  of  keeping  the 
muscles  firm  under  the  lips  in  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  chin.  The  mu.soles  between  the 
reed  position  and  the  corners  of  the  mouth 
must  merit  considerable  attention.  These 
muscles  should  be  held  down  and  back. 
One  should  experience  this  feeling;  the 
flesh  of  the  chin  at  the  sides  is  pulling 
down  while  the  teeth  under  the  reed 
presses  upwards  towards  the  reed.  The 
reed  should  rest  on  firm  not  tight  lips. 

4)  Part  the  teeth  only  wide  enough  to 

admit  the  proper  amount  of  mouth¬ 
piece. 

5)  Cover  the  bottom  teeth  with  a  small 

amount  of  lip. 

With  the  chin  pointed  and  the  sides 
held  back  and  down,  and  the  mouth  parted 
wide  enough,  to  take  in  at  least  %  of  an 
inch  of  mouthpiece,  there  is  only  a  little 
Up  left  to  cover  the  teeth.  A  large  amount 
of  lip  over  the  Up  Is  a  pretty  good  indi¬ 
cation  that  the  teeth  and  jaw  have 
dropped  back  and  down. 

When  I  first  began  to  teach,  I  believed 
that  each  note  needed  its  own  special  em- 
Isiuchure.  However,  large  intervals  In 
fast  passages  taught  me  otherwise.  Now 
I  teach  that  a  neutral  embouchure,  if 
properly  set,  can  be  employed  In  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  the  register  with  very  little 
alteration.  One  can  play  low  notes  with 
a  mouth  set  for  high  notes;  playing  high 
notes  with  a  loose  embouchure  (low  reg¬ 
ister)  does  not  work  so  well.  The  neutral 
embouchure  is  thus  advanced. 

Now  let  us  discuss  a  few  bad  em¬ 
bouchures  and  what  may  be  done  in  the 
way  of  remedies. 

a)  A  pupil  with  an  upper  Up  flopping 
over  the  mouthpiece  has  an  underbite  that 
is  too  short.  First,  the  teeth  have  to  be 
moved  forward.  The  pupil  probably  lacks 
strength  in  his  cheek  and  nostril  muscles. 
To  make  sure  that  the  mu.scles  above  the 
corners  of  the  mouth  develop  in  strength 
apply  the  smile  muscles ;  the  Ups  in  this 
case  should  not  be  too  far  back. 

b)  A  pupil  with  too  much  overhlte  and 
no  underbl-te.  The  po.9ition  of  the  head 
must  be  improved.  Move  the  head  back 
and  up.  Then  move  the  clarinet  down. 
Finally,  work  to  get  the  under  Jaw  up 
and  out. 

c)  A  pupil  with  a  bite  that  Is  too 
short.  The  flesh  of  the  under  Up  banks 
under  the  reed  to  offset  the  shallow  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  upper  teeth.  I  think  that  in 
this  case  short  positions  exist  in  both  sets 
of  teeth.  Have  the  i)upil  put  n>ore  clarinet 
into  the  mouth  and  then  work  to  bring 
the  flesh  back  to  the  perfect  embouchure. 
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/or  SAXOPHONE  and  CLARINET 

The  newly-designed  “VIBRATOR”  reed  WILL  improve  your  PLAYING! 

MADE  IN  FRANCE 


FLASH!  DERU  REEDS  again  available.  A  high  quality 
French  reed. 
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H.  Chiron  Co.,  Inc.,  1650  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


Don’t  Let  Your 
Subscription  Expire 


See  how  easy 
it  is  to  play  a  Pedler  in  tune 
.  ..yes, even  for  a  beginner! 
Better  yet,  listen  to  a  whole  * 
section  playing  Pedlers. 
Then  you'll  understand 
why  so  many  bandmasters 
recommend  Custombuilt 
Pedler... the  clarinet  with 
accurate  intonation! 

THE  PEDLER  COMPANY 
ELKHART,  INDIANA 


Touguo-Steeeafo 

Tongulng  has  an  Important  hearing  on 
tone.  Should  the  attack  be  poor  then 
the  tone  suffers. 

Tile  tongue  In  the  throat  is  very  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  con.scious  and  subconscious 
thought.  If  our  playing  lacks  proper  sta- 
hlllty  in  any  of  its  departments  we  are 
conscious  of  this  fact  even  If  we  do  not 
know  the  trouble. 

The  tongue  i.s  affected  by  stiff  hands 
and  insufficient  brace  for  the  breath.  The 
tongue  will  automatically  come  to  the 
re.scue  of  a  weak  jaw  by  stiffening  or 
bracing  in  the  throat 

If  the  breath  is  not  controlled  from 
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Why  Not  Try 
Flag  Swinging? 

(Starts  on  pagr  23) 

of  each  football  show.  My  experience 
would  indicate  that  flaB  swinBing  used  at 
every  third  or  fourth  Banie  seems  to  lend 
more  audience  Interest. 


EBONITE 


THE  FINEST 

MEDIUM  PRICED  CLARINET 
freer  bloHinq 


accurate  intonation 


assnres  perfect  tone 


eliminates  inint  breakage. 


Entire  upper  section  lined 
uilb  a  nickel  silver  lube. 


6.  PRUEFER  Mfg.  Co. 
Providence,  R.  I. 


the  diaphragm  the  tongue  will  thicken  at 
its  base  so  as  to  prevent  the  breath  from 
exhausting  too  quickly.  In  this  case  the  . 
action  of  the  tongue  becomes  heavy. 

The  strength  of  the  Jaw  lies  in  its  abil¬ 
ity  to  hold  its  position  without  force  or 
flabbiness.  If  we  feel  insecure  in  the  Jaw's 
hold  the  muscles  under  the  tongue  tend  to 
brace  so  as  to  support  the  chin.  The  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  tone  is  good  until  the  tongue  is 
called  upon  to  act  Independently  of  the  jaw. 
Then,  the  Jaw,  deprive  of  its  extra  sup¬ 
port,  will  drop  with  each  action  of  the 
tongue — the  result:  a  very  bad  staccato. 
Important  to  remember  is  that  the  tongue 
should  have  no  duty  to  perform  except 
speaking  and  pointing  the  tone.  The 
tongue  is  not  the  tone — only  its  release. 
The  substance  of  the  tone  Is  the  breath. 

The  bad  staccato  effects  easy  to  detect 
and  cure  are  these :  1 )  a  low  scatchy  or 
rusty  sound  appearing  as  the  tongue  re¬ 
leases  the  tone.  The  reed  near  the  vibrat¬ 
ing  point  was  not  held  Arm  enough  to 
instantly  produce  the  pitch  of  the  note. 
What  did  appear  was  an  undersound. 
Immediately  one  puts  the  blame  on  faulty 
tongue  action.  In  reality  the  pressure  un¬ 
derneath.  against  the  reed,  was  not  Arm 
enough  (as  the  tongue  released  the 
breath)  to  produce  the  tone  on  its  own 
level.  Con.sequently,  an  undersound  ap¬ 
peared. 

This  bad  effect  can  be  caused  by  the 
tongue  helping  to  hold  the  Jaw  or  chin. 
When  the  tongue  had  to  move  independ¬ 
ently,  the  chin,  loosing  the  extra  support, 
collapses  for  a  split  second  producing  this 
bad  effect.  One  must  therefore  teach  for 
a  strong,  stationary  embouchure  and  a 
flexible  tongue.  Independent  of  all  bracing. 

2)  the  slap  tongue.  I  was  never  able 
to  produce  slap  tongue  but  I  think  it 
is  caused  by  too  violent  an  attack  flat 
against  the  tip  of  the  reed  causing  the 
reed  to  touch  the  tip  of  the  mouthpiece. 

I  am  more  acquainted  with  its  cure  than 
with  its  causes.  I  have  the  student  play 
a  short  single  note  scale  using  only  the 
breath  to  start  each  tone.  When  the  stu¬ 
dent  can  produce  a  tone  nearly  as  clean 
and  clear  as  a  good  struck  tone,  I  let 
him  begin  using  as  little  tongue  action 
as  possible. 

3)  the  staccato  that  can  not  be  heard 
as  the  tone  appears.  It  is  either  the 
tongue  being  too  far  under  the  tip  of  the 
reed  or  the  breath  being  too  late  for  the 
tongue's  release  that  causes  this  situa¬ 
tion.  If  the  tongue  is  too  far  under  the 
reed  tip,  the  tip  is  already  vibrating. 
When  the  tongue  leaves,  its  action  does 
not  register.  Use  only  the  tip  of  the  reed 
for  the  tongue's  action. 

If  the  breath  is  at  fault,  again  have 
the  pupil  play  short  blown  tones  without 
the  aid  of  the  tongue.  Oradually  add  the 
tongue.  This  playing  without  the  tongue 
is  only  for  corrective  purposes:  never 
start  the  tone  without  a  tongue  action. 

For  staccato  I  use  the  following  syl¬ 
lables  : 

“te"  or  “tu”  for  ordinary  fast  staccato 
—  "tet”  or  "tut”  is  the  complete  action 

de  or  du  for  legato  struck  notes 

tut  for  hard,  fast  struck  tones 

tot  for  a  longer  sound  of  staccato,  as  in 
Maestoso. 

(Editor's  Note:  Next  month  this  col¬ 
umn  will  continue  and  complete  Miss 
Poenisch’s  observations.  Breathing  and 
blowing  will  be  discussed.) 

Coiicarf,  Ktlfal,  aad  Coafstf 
lt*coMM«a<fatloat 

Last  month  I  began  a  list  of  suitable 
contest  music  and  also  a  list  of  clarinet 
collections.  This  is  now  continued. 


couccriONS 


and  oil 


Fifteen  Grand  Solos — compiled  and  edited 
by  Daniel  Bonade.  Albert  Andraiid 
(Cincinnati).  $5.00. 


y.ve  Piet 
colleatii 
mediaU 


Here  are  solos  of  the  French  school 
edited  by  one  of  our  foremost  teachers 
and  players.  Included  in  this  collection 
are  such  numbers  as  Scherso  Brilliante 
(Jean-Jen),  Fantaisie  Caprice  (Lefevre). 
Solo  do  Concours  (Messager),  and  others. 
For  the  most  part  these  solos  represent 
advanced  material.  The  Pierne  Canson- 
etta,  and  the  Gaubert  Fantaisie  are  musts 
in  the  clarinet  repetolre.  The  Weber  Con. 
certino  and  Stock's  A  Wessex  Pastorale 
may  also  be  found  in  this  volume.  The 
latter  is  an  easy  piece  technically. 

Album  of  Concert  Music — edited  by  Har¬ 
old  L.  Freeman.  Russian-Ammer.  $2.00. 


Grads  $ 

f'lHcerto- 

Coneertoi 

Publ.) 
Fantasy- 
con.) 
Lament 
Elkan 
First  Fa 
Cundy 
Cancetio 
Next 
will  be  c 
collectloi 


Mr.  Freeman  has  included  in  this  col¬ 
lection  Starokadomsky's  Five  Pieces, 
Goedicke's  Etude,  Perminov's  Ballade, 
Krein's  Nocturne  and  his  Scherso,  and 
Vassllenko’s  Oriental  Dance.  Here  is  mu¬ 
sic  of  a  much  different  nature  than  the 
French  solos  in  Bonade's  volume.  The 
largest  part  of  this  collection  of  Russian 
music  is  suitable  for  advanced  work. 
Krein's  Scherso  is  an  intricate  piece  that 
will  offer  much  work  to  the  advanced 
pupil.  Three  of  the  Starokadomsky  Pieces 
(Barcarolle,  Aria,  Intermesso)  are  very 
apt  for  the  intermediate  grade.  A  combi¬ 
nation  of  two  or  three  pieces  would  be 
good  for  a  contest  number.  Certainly  this 
music  is  well  worth  the  attempt  The 
Ballade  of  Perminov  with  its  Andante 
and  Allegro  passages  would  be  good  for 
contest  work.  It  is  a  moderately  advanced 
work. 

SOLOS 

Groda  3 

Petite  Piece — Debussy  (Elkan-Vogel) 
Valse  Triste — Oliere  (Cundy-Bettoney) 
Scherzino — Anderson-Waln  (Betioin) 
Nocturne — Boast  (Rubank) 

Romance — Becker  (Cundy) 

Qigue — Aubert  (Ed.  Musicus) 
Commuter's  Express — Langenus  (C.  F.) 
In  Cowboy  Land — Langenus  (C.  F.) 


(trade  4 

Concerto — Rimski-Korsakov  (Am.  Bus.) 
Minuet — Mozart-Langenus  (C.  F.) 

Musette  d  Scherzo — Leclair-Waln  (Kjos) 
probably  grade  3-5 

Canzonetta  —  Pierae  (Bonade  coUection 


"Oajul" 

ElONITE  CLARINET 
Gnoroiif  Md— 4 1 1  R*00 

Complete  with 
S-Piece  Pluth-IAned  0(ue 


T»  Satisfy  Svsty  OaoKfy 
mod  Pika  Oessaad 
ssmuufmstmred  kf 

W.  R.  YERKE.  IM. 
Miteholi  i■dia■a 


HINtS  Rnos 

fK  ClariMt— SsMsiwaa— ObM 
goMMO— Coellib  Hww 

Nstlanallr  kiKum  for  (UudMt, 
PratMilooal  and  Artlit 

ItMdi  cut  frMB  prloM  eus  fimu  In  mr  Tar 
Vallw  flald  In  SouUi  rnnea.  Bsada  wlUi 
balanea.  brtUlancr,  pitch,  powar  and  loot  latUng 
quaUtlaa.  Blihly  aodotaad  br  laadlns  BUfta  dl- 
reetora.  artlaU  UaciMn,  aooaarfaurlaa,  boDda 
and  Bajor  ajmphoor  arahaatna — (Ml  ao  jaor 
daalar  today  ar  wrlta. 

HINU  REEOt 

Sll  S.  Natabai  (Dost  t)  Kaaalaakaw  Mlaa. 
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Army  Band  Invite  band  directors  and 
students  to  listen  to  their  weekly 
programs  and  thus  become  acquainted 
with  one  of  the  finest  service  bands 
in  the  nation. 


and  other  editions) 

j-.ve  Pieces  —  Starokadonisky  (Freeman 
collection)  some  of  the  pieces  of  inter¬ 
mediate  grade 

tirods  S 

(  ■iHcerto — Mosart  (C.  F.) 

Concertos  1  and  t — Weber  (CiMidy) 

.Sonata — Hindemith  (Associated  Hus. 
Publ.) 

Fantasy — Oaubert  (Cundy  also  in  Bonade 
coll.) 

Lament  A  TaranteUe — Orovleg  (Leduc: 
Elkan  Vogel) 

First  Fantasy — Marty  (Bonade  coll,  and 
Cutidy) 

Concerto  Rondo — Mozart — BelUson  (C.  F.) 

Next  month  the  survey  of  materials 
will  be  continued.  Additions  to  the  list  of 
collections  and  solo  material  will  be  made. 


station  W.  G.  N.  every  Sunday  at  2:30 
C.S.T. 

During  the  two  years  of  broadcast¬ 
ing  the  hand  has  played  over  six  hun¬ 
dred  different  selections  which  in¬ 
clude  the  finest  music  literature  writ¬ 
ten  for  concert  band.  Their  own 
skilled  orchestrators  have  rearranged 
many  more  especially  for  the  Fifth 
Army  Band. 

Fan  mall  from  every  corner  of  the 
nation  keeps  coming  in  and  indicates 
that  the  Band’s  tireless  efforts  are 
being  heard  and  appreciated  by  lis¬ 
teners  everywhere.  The  Band  spon¬ 
sored  an  exhibit  at  the  Mid-west  Band 
Clinic  in  Chicago  and  the  response 
from  the  music  educators  was  most 
gratifying.  The  men  of  the  Fifth 


About  the  Author 


Private  Willey  attended  Cornell 
College,  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  Bachelor  of  Music  Educa¬ 
tion  de  je  in  1950  from  that  school. 

Before  entering  the  service  he  was 
Music  Supervisor  of  the  Wilton  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools,  Wilton  Junction,  Iowa. 
There  he  had  all  the  instrumental 
music  in  grades  and  high  school  and 
also  the  high  school  mixed  chorus  and 
Boys’  Glee  Club. 


A  Day  With  The 
5th  Army  Band 

(Starts  on  page  8) 

of  1948  to  play  for  President  Tru¬ 
man.  In  1951  they  performed  for 
such  dignitaries  as  General  Douglas 
MacArthur,  Israel  Prime  Minister, 
David  Ben  Gurion,  and  Vice-President 
Alben  Barkley. 

Many  times  the  band  will  make  from 
four  to  six  weekly  appearances  during 
the  summer  months.  Last  Fourth  of 
July  it  marched  in  four  separate 
parades  in  four  different  communi¬ 
ties  for  a  total  of  over  fifteen  miles. 
All  this  has  to  be  fitted  in  around 
the  necessary  rehearsals  for  the  radio 
program.  Regardless  of  the  time  of 
the  year  the  band  averages  about 
twenty-five  hours  a  week  in  rehear¬ 
sals. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Korean 
conflict  a  duty  which  has  become 
of  major  importance  to  the  trumpet 
section  of  the  band  is  the  playing 
of  “Taps”  at  the  military  funerals 
of  the  fallen  heroes  of  the  Korean 
conflict.  'This  is  Just  one  means  by 
which  they  can  pay  respect  to  the 
men  who  have  given  their  all  that 
freedom  might  live. 

The  band’s  rigid  schedule  and  nu¬ 
merous  activities  are  carried  out  with 
ease  because  the  men  are  not  merely 
selected  for  their  musical  ability  but 
also  because  they  are  hand  picked 
for  personal  characteristics  and  abili¬ 
ty  to  be  a  “good  soldier”.  This  person¬ 
nel  of  the  band  is  made  up  of  en¬ 
tirely  enlisted  men,  twenty-six  of 
whom  hold  bachelor  of  music  degrees 
and  several  others  have  completed  a 
master’s  degree  in  music.  The  men 
represent  almost  every  state  in  the 
union  and  without  a  doubt  include 
some  of  the  outstanding  instrumental¬ 
ists  in  the  music  field  today. 

The  radio  program  by  this  famous 
band  can  be  heard  throughout  the 
nation  on  Saturday  morning  at  11:30 
C.S.T.  over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
Sjrstem.  A  rebroadcast  of  the  same 
show  can  be  heard  over  the  Chicago 


Good  Luck  to  You  in  '52 

(Starts  on  page  11) 

represents  full  assurance  to  all  music  educators,  that  a 
friend  is  within,  one  eager  to  be  of  service  with  the  facili¬ 
ties  to  properly  and  adequately  serve.  You  can  confi¬ 
dently  put  your  faith  in  your  local  member  of  the 
National  Association  of  Music  Merchants,  for  he  has 
demonstrated  his  fundamental  interest  in  music  and  is 
backed  by  a  National  Organization  whose  objectives  are 
to  build  our  nation’s  musical  resources  for  the  benefit  of 
future  generations,  and  to  maintain  our  music  leadership 
throughout  the  world. 
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Music 

Supervisors 

Do  you  know 
about  the 


Autoharp 

Trade  Mark  Reg. 


The  nearest  thing  to  a 
piano  for  accompaniment 


Supplies 

Accompaniment 

Rhythm 

Harmony 

Simple 

Third  grade  children 
can  play  it 

Portable 

Weighs  4  pounds 
Moderate  Cost 
Brochure  on  Request 

Oscar  Schmidt  International 
Inc. 

87  Ferry  St. 

Jersey  City  7,  New  Jersey 


By  Robert  F.  Freeland 


iditer's  Net*:  Seed  ell  qiiesHeM  and  on* 
twers  to  Robert  P.  PreoloRa,  Tb*  Iditee  ■*• 
stitete,  CreeeReld  VIII09*.  Deorbere,  Michieee. 


MUSICAL  NOTES.  Motion  Picture.  IK 
11  min.  United  World  Films,  Park 

Avenue,  Neic  York  89,  New  York.  tiO.OO. 
nUtrk  and  White. 

A  new  motion  picture  expIaininK  the 
principles  of  amplitude,  pMch,  quality, 
vil»ratlons-frequency  by  the  use  of  wind, 
string  and  percussion  Instruments.  The 
quality  and  overtones  are  demonstrated 
with  the  oscillograph,  while  the  sonometer 
is  used  to  explain  the  laws  of  strings- 
lenglh,  tension  and  diameter. 

•  •  • 

IlHYTHM  ASP  PEHCUSSION.  Mo¬ 
tion  Picture,  IS  nim.  10  min.  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Brilannica  Films  Inc.,  Wilmette, 
Illinois.  tiO  purchase.  ti.SO  rent.  Black 
and  White. 

A  fine  film  for  use  in  the  primary  school 
music  class.  Kugene  Kash  tells  young¬ 
sters  the  fundamentals  of  rhythm  and  in¬ 
troduces  percussion  Instruments.  The  In¬ 
dian  tom-tom  Is  compared  with  modern 
drums.  A  rhythm  band  also  performs. 

•  •  • 

MUSIC  FROM  THE  MOUNTAINS.  ■Mo¬ 
tion  Picture,  IS  mm.  to  min.  University 
of  Southern  California,  Audio-Visual  Serv¬ 
ices,  .15/8  University  Ave.,  Los  Anyeles  7, 
California.  Free.  Color. 

A  story  of  how  Dr.  Max  T.  Kn>ne  and 
associates  founded  the  Idyllwild  School  of 
Music  and  the  Arts  In  California.  The 
musical  score  Is  composed  by  students 
from  the  classes  of  Miklos  Ilossa. 

•  •  • 

TROJAN  BAND— tots.  .Motion  Picture. 
IS  tnwi.  8/  mi«.  University  of  Southern 
California.  Audio-Visual  Services,  SSIS 
University  Are.,  Los  .Angeles  7,  California. 
Free.  Color. 

The  Trojan  Band  under  the  direction  of 
the  former  director  Bill  Could,  with  drum 
major  Tommy  Walker.  Formations,  mu¬ 
sic.  and  stunts  of  the  »flrst  great  postwar 
Trojan  Band. 

•  •  • 

TROJAN  BAND— 1919.  Motion  Picture, 
IS  mm.  S  min.  University  of  Southern 
California,  Audio-Visual  Services,  .15/8 
University  Ave.,  Tms  Angeles  7,  Cal.  Free. 
Color. 

The  present  director,  Clarence  Fiawhill, 
and  the  Southern  California  Band.  Half¬ 
time  activities  presented  In  a  condensed 
version  :  formations,  marching  and  music. 

•  *  • 

ORXS.A:  Selections  from  Quo  Vadis. 
Miklos  Ro^sa  conducting  an  orchestra  and 
chorus.  MOM,  EISS^  a  ten  inch  disc. 
7Srpm.  #(..15;  |5rpm,  *.1.98;  LP,  I.I.flO. 

The  new  motion  picture  “Quo  Vadis”  Is 
very  popular  at  this  time  and  the  music 
teachers  will  find  motivation  high  with 
the  pupils.  Quo  Vadis  has  many  high 
educational  values  in  the  fields  of  litera¬ 
ture,  history  and  music.  It  has  taken 
fifteen  years  and  over  $7,000,000  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  Quo  Vadis  of  IS.*)],  and  was 
made  in  Rome. 

The  Story  of  "Quo  Vadis”  may  be  had 
in  Miniature  Stills  for  as  little  as  two 


cents  a  copy  (Educational  &  Recreation¬ 
al  Guides,  Inc.,  1630  Springfield  Ave., 
Maplewood,  N.  J.)  Also  available  from 
the  above  firm  for  twenty-five  cents  is 
The  Guide  to  the  Appreciation  of  "Quo 
Vadis”  which  shows  some  of  the  ancient 
musical  instruments  used,  plcture.s  of 
Miklos  Rozsa  musical  director  and  coni- 
IKJser  of  the  score,  and  other  pictures  of 
materials  used  in  the  making  of  the 
picture. 

Rozsa  has  as.sembled  ancient  instru¬ 
ments  to  add  to  his  chorus  and  orchestra 
In  musical  sequence.".  The  music  contains 
examples  of  both  pagan  and  Christian 
elements.  It  is  music  that  is  interesting 
and  enjoyable. 

•  •  • 

BACH:  Cantata  No.  80,  Ein  Fe.ste 
Burg  ist  unser  Oott.  Soloists;  The  Jta- 
demie  Choir  and  the  Vfenuo  Chambrr 
Orchestra  conducted  by  Felix  Prohaska. 
One  12  inch  Longploy  record.  Bach  Guild 
BO  Longplay  No.  508,  tS. 95. 

The  soloists  are :  Maja  Wels-Osborn.  so¬ 
prano  :  Hilde  Rossl-Majdan,  contralto ; 
Kurt  E<|ullus,  tenor;  Walter  Berry,  bass; 
Helmut  Wobltsch,  trumpet  and  Kurt  Rjqif, 
organ  and  harpsichord. 

Bach’s  genius  is  truly  to  be  found  In 
this  work.  A  great  work  for  which  we  are 
grateful  to  have  such  a  fine  re<-ordlng 
(first).  Cantata  No.  80  is  one  of  the 
grandest  of  the  entire  series  of  Bach's 
works  in  this  form.  The  recording  is 
complete  and  sung  in  German.  Recom¬ 
mended  with  the  minor  reservation  that 
the  soloists  could  have  been  better  chosen. 
•  •  • 

Sullivan;  Six  Overtures.  The  New 
Pi-omenade  Orchestra  conducted  by  Isidore 
Godfrey.  One  12  inch  disc.  Longplay  J,LP- 
398.  #5.95.  (London  Oramphone.) 

This  record  is  listed  because  of  its  use¬ 
fulness  In  the  school  library.  It  contains 
six  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Overtures  well 
|:erformed  and  faithfully  reproduced.  Over¬ 
tures  to  the  following  operettas  are  in¬ 
cluded  :  “nie  Mikado,”  "The  Pirates  of 
Penzance,”  "The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard." 
“Ruddigore,"  "H.M.S.  Pinafore,”  “The 
Gondoliers.”  Highly  recommended. 


PICTUREPHONE 

PgrtsbU  aufle  record  pUrw.  New  cngtncwliit  actlMdi 
produce  unbellerebtr  hicb  tooe  qi^tz.  Ooscpeiee  eltk 
eoncotec  et  ten  Uibcc  tb*  price.  "Vi*  flncct  record  pU/cr 
I  her*  ercr  heerd."  Cleer,  brilUint,  ertip.  Too  beer 
ceeb  Inctrumcot  dliUnctlj.  Brcry  UiUocr  cnUmclictk 
KcpedcUy  cult*  rour  muile  dcpertnait.  All  iprcdo  — 
78,  45.  83%  rpo.  Prlecc  *40  to  $30*.  WrlM  Uxlcy. 

O.  J.  MeCLURE  TALKINO  PICTURES 

1117*/!  W.  Woehliigtea  tlvd.,  Cbkog*  7 
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Iliiidftnith:  Sonata  /or  Clarinet  and 
Piano  (J9S9),  Sidney  Forrest,  clarinet, 
and  Benjamin  Tupas,  piano.  Coupled  with 
Hindemith  Sonata  No.  S  for  Piano.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Tupas  at  the  piano.  One  it  inch 
disc.  Lyrichord  Longplay  disc  LL-lS. 
ts.95. 

This  Is  music  of  the  modern  school.  A 
food  performance  is  given  by  the  brilliant 
young  Philippine  pianist,  Benjamin  Tupa.s, 
and  the  American  clarinetist,  Sidney  For¬ 
rest,  a  student  of  Simeon  Bellison.  Mr. 
Forrest  is  now  on  the  faculty  of  Peabody 
Conservatory,  Baltimore,  Md.  Highly  rec¬ 
ommended. 


Commanding  Officer 

{Starts  on  page  24) 

Carriage:  The  posture  and  manner  of 
step  of  the  bandsmen. 

Dress  it  up!:  Straighten  the  rank 


and/or  flies. 

Cut  OjJ:  Signal  to  cease  playing. 

Drum  Boll-Off:  A  drum  beat  used  as  a 
signal  to  start  playing. 

(From  ‘‘The  Drum  Majors^  and  Baton 
Ticirlers’  Handbook."  Privately  printed 
and  copyrighted  1950  by  Charles  Scott.) 


SCHUBERT :  Symphony  in  C.  Op.  HO 
(‘‘Oaslein").  The  Vienna  State  Opera 
Orchestra  conducted  by  Felix  Prohaska. 
One  tt  inch  record.  Vanguard  VRS-.il7 
Longplay  t5.95. 

This  is  truly  an  outstanding  recording. 
The  first  recording  of  this,  long  lost,  unique 
masterwork,  heard  now  for  the  first  time. 
Composed  between  the  "Unfinished”  and 
the  great  C  Major  (Xo.  9)  symphonies. 
This  Iteautiful  work  is  a  product  of  the 
mature  Schubert.  Beautiful  music,  ex- 
Iiertly  performed  with  excellent  rei>roduc- 
tlon.  Highly  recommended. 


stru- 

?stra 

tains 

stian 

sting 


H  Mm  I  I  F  W  "At  the  Nation's  Shrino" 

f  II  Prepare  your  boy  to  enter  America’s  leading 
_  ^  ^  colleges  and  universities  and  at  the  same  time 

r  ^  Q  ■■  r  ^  trained  for  a  commission  in  the  Armed 

F  1 1  la  Ig  F  Services.  College  preparatory  and  Junior  College, 

I  It  tJI  L  Ages  12-20;  personalized  instruction  in  Reading  and 

Speech  Clinics.  All  varsity  sports  and  intramural 
athletic  program  for  every  boy.  32  modern  fireproof  buildings,  including 
two^  gymnasiums  and  hospital.  Motorized  artillery,  cavalry,  infantry,  band, 
senior  division  ROTC.  Catalogue. 

BOX  SM,  WAYNE,  PA.  (16  ttiiles  from  Philo.) 

Ssvsral  Bond  tcholorthipt  availabis  annually  to  young  mudclans  with  odvanesd  mutlcol 
training.  For  further  detaili,  oddrsx  The  Bonamaifer. 


"Twirl-O-Quii" 

(Starts  OH  page  25) 

fore  an  audience  cannot 
he  overcome. 

4.  Yes  Xo  Should  twirls  done  at  the 

side  of  the  body  not  be 
done  parallel  to  the  side 
of  the  body. 

5.  Y'es  Xo  When  compiling  a  routine, 

one  should  have  as  many 
tricks  as  possible  where 
the  baton  forms  a  circle 
or  figure  in  front  of  the 
body :  thereby  giving  the 
appearance  of  more  twirl¬ 
ing. 

6.  Yes  No  Stooping  or  leaning  for¬ 

ward  too  much  during 
your  twirling,  will  gradu¬ 
ally  form  into  a  bad  habit 
and  often  causes  drops. 

7.  Yes  No  IBTF  has  re-introduced 

and  advocates  two  baton 
twirling  contests. 

*.  Y’es  Xo  Is  a  short  routine  of  two 
luitons  a  favorable  encore 
for  your  public  appear¬ 
ances? 

9.  Yes  Xo  Fire  batons  are  a  very 
recent  addition  to  a  twirl- 
ers  repertoire. 

10.  Yes  Xo  Iioes  a  specific  body  effect, 

such  as  turning  the  Imdy 
away  from  the  audience 
or  judge,  aid  in  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  trick? 

11.  Yes  Xo  Many  twirlers  do  not  hold 

their  opening  salute  long 
enough  in  a  twirling  con¬ 
test. 

12.  Yes  Xo  In  a  public  apiiearance,  it 

is  not  advisable  to  do  all 
the  tricks  you  know.  Some 
one  in  the  audience  may 
wake  up  and  demand  an 
encore. 

An.swers:  1.  Yes.  2.  Yes.  3.  Xo. 

4.  No.  5.  Yes.  6.  Yes.  7.  Yes.  8.  Y'es. 
9.  No.  10.  Yes.  11.  Yes.  12.  Ye.s. 


Now  only  $12.95* 

Palmer  Pocket  Metronome 

You  can  take  it  with  you! 


com- 

that 

osen. 


•  Viiibl*  and  audibi*  baatt  from  40  to  200  par 
minuta. 

•  Works  in  any  position — ^flat,  upright,  on  stand  or 
desk. 

•  Silvar  finish,  shock-rasistant  casa,  pockat  watch  siia. 

•  High-quality,  guarantaad  Swiss  pracision  movamant. 

•  Stam  winds,  starts  and  stops.  Changa  tampo  with¬ 
out  stopping. 

•  Will  oparata  for  almost  an  hour  without  rawinding. 

Fully  GuarantaadI  ,  *Add  2Sc  to  covar  cost  of 

insuranca  and  postaga. 


EDUCATIONAL  MUSIC  SERVICE.  INC. 
136  W.  46  St.  N.  Y.  19,  N. 


VALLEY  FORGE 

MILITARY  SUMMER  BAND  CAMP 

Al  Tho  Nation's  Shrino 

An  unforgettable  summer  vacation  and  musical  training  for  boys 
13  to  18  at  the  nationally  renowned  Valley  Forge  Military  Academy. 
Military  band  drill,  formations,  marching,  individual  instrumental 
instruction,  starlight  concerts;  all  athletic  sports  and  swimming  in 
the  Academy’s  lake;  trips  to  historic  places. 

For  Catalog,  write:  THE  BANDMASTER 

Valloy  Forgo  Military  Academy,  Box  SM,  WAYNE,  FA. 


JAROSLAV  "JERRY"  CIMERA  aS?” 

and  ERNEST  PECHIN’S  RECORDED  ensd  Toachor 

Double  and  Triple  Tongue  Course  tor 
Comet  and  Trumpet 

Solo  Recording  by  E.  Pechln  and  Carroll  Martin 
Trombone  Solos  Recorded  by  CImera’e  Star  Pnpllt 
Writ#  lor  Fiea  Felder  TERRY  CIMERA.  819  Heme  Ave..  Oak  Park.  nUaela 
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WENGER 

MUSICAL  EQUIPMENT 


LIFETIME  STANDS 


lulH  •tpacUlly 
for  school  uso 
—  haovy  duty 
all  staal  con¬ 
struction  — 
simpla,  sturdy, 
feolprooi* 
E  C  ON  OM • 
ICALI 


PLAYER’S  STAND 

Parmanant  propar  angla  tor  tilt — rollad  odMS, 
no  bant  cornars  or  sharp  adgas.  Adjustaola 
to  dasirad  haight,  sat  with  lockar  washars 
and  hax-nuts. 

Ragular  Stand,  Ad|.  2T‘  to  34"; 

SCHOOL  PRICE  . $7.80 

Tall  Stand.  Adi.  37"  to  44"; 

SCHOOL  PRICE  . .  .$8.40 

SNARE  DRUM  STAND 

NEW,  Ravolutlonary  —  Haavy  Duty  — 
Parmanant  corroct  angla;  rubbarltad  tips. 
SCHOOL  PRICE  . $t.»5 


THE  IpUSAPHONf 
tWAIR-STAMO 

Patant 
Appliad  for 

•  Supports  all  slxas  and  makas  of  Sousa- 
phonas. 

•  Adjustabla  to  all  sixa  playars. 

•  Playar  sits  in  normal  and  approvad  mannar. 

•  Instrumant  is  kapt  in  Its  normal  position. 

•  Sarvas  as  rack  whan  instrumant  is  not  In  usa. 

•  A  must  for  baginnar  or  girl  sousaphonist. 

School  Prica  fjt.tS 
Also 

•  Risars  •  Snara  Drum  Practica  Pad 

•  Raadconditionar  •  Ball  Lyra  Stands 

•  Batons  •  Pad  Straps 

For  morn  information  writa 


il 

BBl 


WENGER 

MUSIC 

EQUIPMENT  CO. 


OWATONNA  1.  MINNESOTA 


By  Daniel  Martino 

Results  on  the  Intonation  Study 


The  reader  will  recall  that  In  the  No¬ 
vember  and  December  Isaues,  this  Depart¬ 
ment  featured  questionnaires  on  the  peren¬ 
nial  problem  of  INTONATION.  An  un¬ 
usual  number  of  band  conductors  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  participated  In  the 
study.  I  am  sincerely  grateful  to  those 
conductors  who  contributed  and  cooper¬ 
ated  In  making  these  results  possible. 

The  returns  have  Anally  been  tabulated 
and  analysed,  and  the  replies  should  re¬ 
veal  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  the 
general  practices  of  successful  and  con¬ 
scientious  band  conductors  In  striving  to 
develop  or  approach  proper  Intonation 
with  their  groups. 

There  was  a  total  of  thirty-Ave  ques¬ 
tions  with  each  question  allowing  the  par¬ 
ticipant  to  answer  the  principal  question 
with  certain  reservations  or  modlAcatlons. 
Because  of  the  numerous  and  varied  re¬ 
plies  and  space  limitations,  I  will  attempt 
to  present  the  Andings  concisely  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

1.  Practically  all  conductors  attempt 
to  build  and  maintain  sections  with 
instruments  of  one  make  and  have 
found  this  practice  to  be  partially 
successful.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  that  a  few  directors  were 
completely  successful. 

2.  Most  of  the  conductors  do  recom¬ 
mend  the  use  of  one  selected  type 
of  mouthpiece  throughout  the  clari¬ 
net  section,  but  And  that  their 
recommendations  are  partially  fol¬ 
lowed.  There  was  wide  divergence 
of  )pinion  on  the  matter  of  using 
the  same  type  mouthpiece  for  the 
the  brasses. 

3.  Ail  conductors  replying  indicated 
that  they  personally  try  to  inspect 
individual  instruments  for  adjust¬ 
ment,  cleanliness,  leaks,  mouth¬ 
pieces,  dents,  et  cetera,  not  at  any 
particular  calendar  time,  but  mostly 
when  students  complain  of  difAcuI- 
tios  or  as  the  imperfections  appear. 

4.  All  conductors  attempt  to  improve 
certain  faulty  tones  of  various 
woodwind  instruments  by  slight  ad¬ 
justments  of  mechanism,  pads  or 
corks,  but  they  vary  in  their  meth¬ 
ods.  For  example,  about  43%  per¬ 
sonally  make  necessary  adjust¬ 
ments,  37%  suggest  certain  adjust¬ 
ments  be  performed  by  an  expert, 
and  about  20%  suggest  certain  ad¬ 
justments  be  performed  by  the 
student. 

5.  Eighty-seven  percent  of  the  con¬ 
ductors  insist  that  brass  instru¬ 
ments  be  thoroughly  cleaned  inside 
on  an  Irregular  basis.  -  Hoa-ever, 
several  conductors  have  deAnIte 
times  required  to  show  how  often 
the  cleaning  should  be  done — week¬ 
ly,  quarterly,  monthly,  and  after 
the  football  season. 

6.  On  the  question — "Do  you  person¬ 
ally  supervise  the  tuning  of  ail  in¬ 
struments? — the  answer  was  “yes” 
In  practically  ail  returns.  The  meth¬ 


ods  and  technics  used  were  quiu  j, 
varied,  but  I  believe  it  is  safe  to  t 
say  that  most  directors  tune  to  Bb  : 
Concert  plus  several  other  tones 
found  in  the  middle  and  extrene 
registers.  Most  directors  still  uie 
the  Bb  Beil,  while  others  will  tune 
to  a  certain  individual.  There  it 
common  agreement  on  the  matter 
of  insisting  that  instruments  be 
w’armed  before  tuning.  Attempti 
are  made  to  control  temperatures 
of  band  rooms,  but  this  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  successful  at  all  times  and 
places.  Most  directors  tune  with 
a  volume  of  MF  and  in  the  middle 
or  low  register  of  the  Instrument. 
Most  returns  indicate  that  the  vi¬ 
brato  is  avoided  and  discouraged  in 
tuning.  1 

Very  few  directors  make  and  I 
present  to  the  student  a  list  of  tones  I 
that  need  humoring,  although  that  ' 
would  be  an  excellent  practice,  t 
Those  that  do  publish  such  a  list  I 
conduct  period  checks  to  discover  I 
If  it  has  been  memorised  and  if  the  E 
humoring  has  been  done.  | 

It  was  discovered  that  most  tun-  (; 
ing  Is  done  in  the  full  rehearsal,  j 
but  that  other  tuning  was  also  done  |j 
In  private  lessons. 

Most  tuning  seems  to  be  done  at  ^ 
the  beginning  of  each  rehearsal. 
Others  tune  during  rehear.sals  and  ||l 
as  particular  students  show  need 
for  help  during  rehearsals.  Some  ^ 
directors  have  set  up  deAnlte  times  I 
for  tuning  periodically  during  the  . 
school  semester.  | 

Practically  all  conductors  as.sume  I 
the  responsibility  for  tuning.  When  | 
and  where  available,  the  strobo¬ 
scope  seems  to  be  used  a  great 
deal. 

7.  In  regard  to  dents  acquired  in 
brass  instruments,  most  director* 
require  immediate  removal,  while 
at  the  same  time  explaining  the 
possible  effects  of  dents  and  why 
they  should  be  removed.  Some 
directors  merely  suggest  that  dents  . 
be  removed,  while  others  have  dents  f 
removed  annually,  especially  on 
school-owned  Instruments. 

8.  Most  returns  indicate  that  it  is 
necessary  to  draw  tuning  slides  of 
brass  Instruments  sometime.  Very  : 
few  of  the  directors  retune  valve 
slides  when  the  main  tuning  slide 

is  drawn.  The  third  valve  slide 
was  drawn  most  of  the  time.  L 

9.  There  was  a  great  variance  of  an-  S 
swers  to  the  question  concerning  F 
the  drawing  of  tuning  barrels  of  ; 
clarinets.  As  expected,  this  would 
depend  upon  the  pitch  established  ^ 
for  the  band.  Most  young  clarinet-  I 
Ists  have  a  tendency  to  play  sharp  I 
as  do  the  young  bands.  However,  i 
most  of  the  conductors  seem  to  |[! 
have  found  it  necessary  to  draw  | 
tuning  barrels  of  clarinets.  Very  I 
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(ow  (lireclorM  advoi^atcd  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  middle  Joints. 

1(1.  On  drawing  the  head  Joints  of 
flutes,  practically  all  said  "Some¬ 
times — It  all  depends."  The  feel¬ 
ing  seemed  to  be  that  this  would 
not  be  a  good  practice,  since  an 
approach  to  pro|>er  intonation  could 
l>e  handled  by  the  manipulation  of 
the  embouchure  with  the  tone  hole. 

11.  Drawing  of  the  oboe  reed  brought 
many  comments.  The  reed,  em¬ 
bouchure  and  blowing  play  such  a 
big  part  that  most  directors  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  drew  the  oboe  reed 
"sometimes.” 

12.  With  regard  to  the  bassoon  bocal, 
directors  were  more  in  favor  of 
buying  a  low  or  high  pitched  bocal 
rather  than  drawing  or  cutting  the 
corked  end.  Some  indicated  that 
this  would  depend  on  the  develop¬ 
ment,  manipulation  of  the  embou¬ 
chure  and  type  of  reed.  The  ad¬ 
vice  of  an  expert  bassoonist  was 
recommended  in  delicate  matters  of 
this  kind. 

13.  Conductors  indicated  that  their  stu¬ 
dents  know  the  effect  of  alternate 
flngerings  on  pitch  moderately  well. 
A  few  checked  “thoroughly"  and 
"Inadequately." 

11.  The  terms  "flat”  and  "sharp” 
seemed  to  be  very  well  known  by 
the  students  of  most  directors,  al¬ 
though  a  few  did  indicate  that  their 
students  knew  these  terms  only 
moderately  well.  How  to  "sharp¬ 
en”  and  "flaten”  was  Indicated  as 
another  matter. 

15.  Most  of  the  conductors  indicated 
that  they  teacher  their  students  to 
listen  for  "beats”  as  a  test  for 
Intonation  and,  in  fact,  they  feel 
that  this  is  one  of  the  best  meth¬ 
ods.  They  do  this  by  thoroughly 
explaining  the  cause  of  beats  giv¬ 
ing  the  student  practice  in  express¬ 
ing  their  frequency,  and  continu¬ 
ally  reminding  students  that  the- 
intonation  is  not  as  good  as  pos¬ 
sible  if  beats  can  still  be  tuned 
out. 

1(S.  Most  students  get  practice,  in  pairs, 
tuning  beats  out  of  the  various 
IntervaKs.  Conductors  demonstrate 
the  procedures  in  class  and  then 
recommend  that  this  practice  be 
followed  at  all  times.  Sometimes  a 
few  selected  students  are  used  to 
demonstrate  the  technic. 

17.  Many  directors  require  all  students 
to  practice  In  threes  until  consid¬ 
erable  skill  is  developed  In  tuning 
the  various  triads.  Some  directors 
occasionally  demonstrate  this  pro¬ 
cedure  in  class  with  a  few  selected 
per.sonnel,  and  then  recommend  it 
as  a  desirable  practice  for  the  en¬ 
tire  band. 

IS.  On  the  question,  “Do  your  students 
know  the  effect  of  temperature  on 
the  pitch  of  their  Instruments?” — 
there  were  various  answers  and  an 
indication  that  not  very  much  is 
being  done  with  this  phase  of  in¬ 
tonation.  Many  of  the  directors 
feel  that  their  students  know  in  a 
general  way  the  effect  of  temper¬ 
ature  on  their  instruments.  Most 
directors  indicated  that  their  stu¬ 
dents  knew  that  they  should  warm 
their  tnstrumenta  with  the  breath, 
during  performances,  before  re¬ 
entering  after  extended  rests. 

m.  Most  directors  know  that  wind  in¬ 
struments  are  not  built  in  perfect 
tune  with  any  standard  of  intona¬ 
tion.  They  explain  this  to  their 


students  in  as  simple  terms  as  ]h>s- 
sible,  pointing  out  some  defects  of 
the  instruments  as  the  occasion 
arises.  Some  directors  present  their 
students  with  careful  explanation 
of  the  defects  frequently  to  remind 
them  of  their  Importance  to  play¬ 
ing  in  tune. 

20.  Practically  all  conductors  teach 
students  to  “humor”  pitch  and  dem¬ 
onstrate  this  technic  either  them¬ 
selves  or  with  selected  students  on 
the  basic  wood  and  brass  winds. 
For  example,  generally  speaking, 
strengthen  tha  lips  (tighten)  to 
raise  pitch;  rdTax  (loosen)  to  low¬ 
er  pitch.  Place  the  tongue  in  high 
position  to  raise  pitch ;  low  posi¬ 
tion  to  lower  it.  Close  throat  to 
raise  pitch ;  open  to  lower  it.  Swift¬ 
er  air  stream  to  raise ;  slower  air 
stream  to  lower.  French  horn — 
place  right  hand  farther  out  of  bell 
to  raise ;  farther  inside  bell  to  low¬ 
er  pitch.  Flute — direct  the  air 
stream  across  the  embouchure  to 
raise  the  pitch;  direct  air  stream 
Into  the  embouchure  (hole)  to  low¬ 
er  it.  Trombone — humor  pitch  with 
slide. 

21.  Most  directors  indicated  that  their 
students  seem  to  understand  the 
influence  of  volume  on  pitch  and 
know  that  they  must  control  the 
pitch  as  the  volume  changes. 

22.  About  60%  of  the  directors  repeat 
unisonal  exercises  or  chord  progres¬ 
sions  and  at  different  dynamic  lev¬ 
els  such  as  PP,  P,  MF  and  FF, 
and  OCCASIONALLY. 

23.  Some  repeat  these  DAILY,  while 
others  OFTEN.  Many  of  these  ex¬ 
ercises  are  done  in  harmony.  This 
seems  to  hold  more  interest  for  the 
students. 

24.  Conductors  differed  with  regard  to 
the  type  of  material  most  often 
used  to  begin  rehearsal.  However, 
there  was  a  strong  indication  favor 
of  chorales,  chordal  drills  and 
scales.  Some  checked  “marches,” 
while  others  stated  that  it  all  de¬ 
pends  on  many  factors,  such  as 
weather,  time  of  day,  pre  or  post 
assembly  hour,  et  cetera. 

25.  Most  conductors  use  unisonal  ex¬ 
ercises  most  of  the  time  in  full 
rehearsal,  e.specially  those  with  a 
melodic  line  or  thythmic  appeal. 

26.  Simple  chord  progressions  are  prac¬ 
ticed  in  the  full  band  rehearsal 
dally  by  practically  all  directors 
surveyed. 

27.  It  seems  that  most  directors  stop 
the  full  rehearsal  to  correct  or  im¬ 
prove  intonation  very  frequently, 
especially  on  a  work  being  prepared 
for  concert  or  contest.  Some  direc¬ 
tors  avoid  this  during  sight  read¬ 
ing.  Several  directors  stop  rehears¬ 
als  only  occasionally.  Other  indi¬ 
cated  that  this  matter  should  be 
handled  in  lessons  and  section  re¬ 
hearsals. 

28.  About  60%  of  the  conductors  who 
returned  the  questionnaire  indicated 
that  they  have  their  students  sing 
often  to  establish  pitch  and  tonal- 

(Tum  to  page  43) 
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SEE  IT  TODAY  AT 
YOUR  DEALER’S  STORE 


Cololog 
No.  45 
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DESIGNED 
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SCHOOL  USE 


Its  rugged  construction, 
lightness  in  weight  and 
uniformity  in  appear* 
once  mokes  it  both  on 
economy  and  o  credit 
to  all  school  orchestras 
ond  bands. 


When  folded, 
easily  carried 
in  one  hand 


Height  quickly 
adjustable  from 
25"  to  54" 


Fixed  bracket 
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group  uniformity 
of  stands 


KRAUTH  &  BENNINGHOFEN 
HAMILTON,  OHIO 


I  Editor's  Net*:  Solid  oil  qoostioas  and  an* 
I  SWOTS  to  Bob  Orqoii,  1S12  Stoot  Stroot, 
Doovor  2,  Colorodo. 


Ajcain  the  DOrm..E  REKD  CI>ASS- 
KOOM  l.<«  devoted  to  questions  and  an- 
»wer».  We  have  some  very  important 
questions  refrardlng  both  Oboe  and  Bas¬ 
soon.  They  are  Important  to  the  people 
askiiiK  them — also  Important  as  neneral 
information  for  all  concerned.  Each  in¬ 
strument  has  Its  variation  in  construction 
which  in  turn  becomes  proldems  for  play¬ 
ers  of  these  Instruments.  In  other  words 
— no  two  instruments  are  exactly  alike 
nor  are  two  players. 

There  are  fundamentals  in  making  or 
manufacturinK  Instruments.  There  are 
fundamentals  in  playing  these  instru¬ 
ments.  The  manufacturers  are  gradually 
liroadening  these  fundamentals — so  must 
the  player  broaden  also.  This  doesn’t 
mean  that  we  should  all  throw  our  older 
instruments  away  and  play  on  nothing 
but  the  latest.  If  this  were  possible  it 
would  be  a  great  day — but  it  Isn't  prac¬ 
tical  to  think  of  it  being  possible,  so  we 
do  It  gradually.  You  will  understand  bet¬ 
ter,  what  I  am  driving  at,  when  you 
flnish  reading  this  column.  Here  is  our 
first  question. 

Question:  Dear  Mr.  Organ — Our  school 
has  a  Kohlert  Bassoon  which  w’e  have 
been  using  for  some  time  but  It  has  no 
octave  or  register  key  on  it.  A  neighbor¬ 
ing  school  has  the  same  kind  of  instru¬ 
ment  with  the  octave  key  on  It.  How 
important  Is  this  key  to  the  player? 

Aiisiccr:  First  of  all  let’s  understand 
that  the  key  referred  to  is  in  no  manner 
an  octave  key.  It  has  absolutely  nothing 
to  do  with  producing  an  octave  on  the 
Bassoon.  It  has  been  only  the  last  twen¬ 
ty-five  to  thirty  years  that  the  key  has 
been  |>laced  on  the  Bassoon.  Previously 
the  Ba.ssoon  had  been  played  WITHOUT 
THE  KEY  for  many,  many  years.  This 
key  is  commonly  ifnown  as  the  irhisper 
or  rent  key.  Its  purpose  is  to  merely 
clear  up  the  lower  tones  in  sound. 

The  entire  register  for  the  Bassoon  can 
he,  and  was,  played  without  this  key  for 
years.  However,  the  upper  register,  start¬ 
ing  with  the  tone  A  fifth  line  base  clef 


By  Bob  Organ 

the  vent  hole,  as  we  commonly  call  it. 
must  be  open.  The  vent  hole  is  the  litik 
hole  in  the  Bocal  which  the  vent  key,  or 
whisper  key,  covers.  From  this  A  down¬ 
ward  it  is  immaterial  whether  this  vent 
hole  is  covered  or  not  as  far  as  actual 
fundamental  tone  production  is  concerned. 

Question :  R.  M.  from  Indiana  writes— 
What  is  the  advantage  of  the  so-called, 
high  D  key  on  the  Bassoon?  Have  checked 
your  previously  written  articles  and  can 
find  no  place  where  you  have  mentioned 
a  high  D  key. 

Answer:  YES — there  Is  a  high  D  key 
on  many  Bassoons.  It  is  placed  Junt 
above  the  high  C  key  on  the  wing  Joint 
and  its  purpose  is  Just  as  it  states.  In 
playing  high  D  on  the  Bassoon,  fourth 
line  treble  clef,  it  comes  much  clearer 
with  the  use  of  the  high  D  key  than  it  ] 
does  with  the  conventional  high  C  key.  I 
Sorry  I  haven’t  explained  this  before  now.  | 

Question :  Deear  Mr.  Organ — ^We  are  a  I 
small  Junior  College.  We  own  two  Bas-  ; 
soons.  Recently  one  of  the  Bassoon  stu¬ 
dents  asked  why  our  Bassoons  didn’t  have 
a  lock  key  for  the  lower  tones.  Frankly. 

I  was  at  a  loss  to  answer.  Is  there  such 
a  thing? 

Atisicer:  YES — there  is  a  lock  key  on 
some  Bassoons.  On  all  Bassoons  pres-  I 
ently  made  we  will  find  a  vent  key  as  I 
lireviously  mentioned  in  this  article,  i 
There  is  on  some  of  the  later  Bas.soons 
a  loek  key  operated  by  the  thumb,  left 
hand,  that  locks  the  so-called  vent  key 
from  opening.  This  has  its  advantages 
but  is  not  imperative. 

Question :  R.  G.  from  Texas  writes— 
Why  do  some  Bassoons  come  equipped 
with  TWO  BOCALS  while  others  do  not* 

Aiisicer;  The  object  of  two  bocals  is 
for  tuning  purpo.ses  only.  These  bocals  are 
numbered  1  and  2,  sometimes  a  third 
one — number  3.  The  normal  bocal  u.«ed  1* 
number  1.  Number  2  is  a  little  flatter 
in  pitch,  while  number  3  is  still  flatter. 
In  general  there  is  about  one  quarter  inch 
difference  in  length  between  each  numbel 
which  will  make  quite  a  difference  in 
pitch.  Some  manufacturers  supply  one 
l>ocal  only  with  an  Instrument  expecting 
the  player  to  tune  accordingly  with  a 
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ghort  bocal — Xumber  1. 

vacation;  Dear  Mr.  Organ — Is  there 
su'  h  a  thing  as  an  A  flat  to  B  flat  trill 
key  on  the  Bassoon? 

4n»tccr;  YES  —  On  many  presently 
m:ide  Bassoons  there  is  an  A  flat  to  B 
fliit  trill  key.  This  key  sets  just  above 
anil  between  the  P  key  and  A  flat  on  the 
thumb  side — right  hand.  It  is  very  defi¬ 
nitely  an  advantage  to  have  it  on  your 
instrument  as  the  regular  trill  from  A 
flat  to  B  flat  is  not  good.  However,  I  do 
not  have  it  on  my  personal  instrument. 

Vaecfion;  Do  some  Bassoons  have  the 
octave  key,  or  whisper  key,  operated  by 
the  little  Anger  left  hand? 

^nstccr;  YES — Many  Bassoons  have 
the  VENT  KEY  operated  by  both  the 
thumb  left  hand  and  little  Anger  left 
hand.  The  nrtain  advantage  is  that  it 
acUs  as  a  lock  key  in  the  lower  register 
Just  as  the  lock  key  explained  above.  My 
Bassoon  teacher,  J.  Walter  Guetter,  had 
one  on  his  Bassoon  and  its  sole  purpose 
was  a  lock  key  in  the  lower  register 
which  left  the  left  thumb  free  to  finger 
the  lower  tones.  Either  this  key  or  the 
lock  key  operated  by  the  thumb  left  hand 
is  an  advantage. 

(/ueation:  Dear  Mr.  Organ — I  have  a 
very  talented  young  Oboe  player  in  my 
High  School  band.  Recently  we  had  a 
passage  for  Oboe  that  slurred  from  low 
C  to  D  flat.  The  student  has  never  been 
able  to  play  it  smoothly.  Is  there  no 
other  Angering  for  this  other  than  slid¬ 
ing  from  the  low  C  key  to  the  D  flat  key, 
little  Anger,  right  hand? 

.itnsifcr;  Most  presently  made  Oboes 
have  an  extra  low  C  key  which  is  played 
with  the  THIRD  FINGER  RIGHT  HAND. 
The  third  finger  covers  both  the  D  HOLE 
and  LOW  C  KEY.  Perhaps  your  Oboe 
doesn’t  have  this  key.  If  it  doesn’t — 
f  there  is  no  other  way  but  to  slide  from 
1  low  C  to  D  flat  with  the  little  Anger, 
f  right  hand.  This  added  key  will  also 
simplify  the  playing  from  low  B  to  C 
£  SHARP.  In  fact  it  is  on  the  Instrument 
j  primarily  as  a  trill  key  from  low  C  to’D 
I  flat  as  well  as  a  trill  from  low  B  to  C 

[sharp.  Without  this  key — these  trills  are 
not  practical  on  the  Oboe. 

Question:  J.  C.  from  Oklahoma  writes— 
We  have  in  our  school  a  Military  System 
Oboe.  Some  of  the  fingerings  explained  in 
.vour  October  and  November  issues  of 
’The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  of  course  are 
not  possible — this  we  understand.  Our 
Band  is  small  and  our  school  is  in  no 
position  to  purchase  a  new  Oboe  at  the 
present  time.  My  problem  however,  is 
thi.s — 'This  Oboe  student  is  doing  excep¬ 
tionally  fine  on  the  Military  System  but 
some  day  she  will  change  over  to  the 
Conservatory  System — What  will  happen 
to  her  then? 

i,  Anatcer:  My  first  Oboe  teacher — Carlo 
D1  Nardo— played  the  Military  System 

I  Oboe  until  he  had  pa.ssed  his  fiftieth 
birthday.  I  was  raised  on  the  Militar>’ 
System  Oboe.  Di  Nardo  changed  over 
to  the  Conservatory  System — so  did  I— as 
thousands  of  others  have.  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  faith  in  the  flexibility  of  our 
American  people.  'They  do  things  pres¬ 
ently  under  conditions.  When  conditions 
L  change  they  automatically  change  with 
I  them.  When  the  time  comes  for  this 

I  young  lady  to  change  systems  she  will 
take  the  change  in  stride  and  no  one 
will  ever  know  the  difference,  including 
herself. 

Really  when  we  stop  to  think  and  re- 
allxe  what  music  some  of  the  older  gener¬ 
ations  played  on  their  respective  instru¬ 
ments,  the  inferior  quality  of  equipment — 
what  was  expected  of  them — what  they 
actually  produced,  etc. — we  should  draw 


no  lines  as  a  limit  to  what  we  can  do 
now. 

My  philosophy  in  life  has  always  been 
this  ...  do  the  best  we  know  how  with 
what  we  have  and  we  wili  never  fall 
short  of  doing  good.  Believe  me  I’ve 
lived  long  enough  to  learn  this  theory 
proves  true. 

So  long  for  now.  See  you  next  month. 


Band  Forum 

(Starts  on  page  40) 

Ity.  Other  directors  checked,  "oc¬ 
casionally"  and  "often.” 

29.  From  the  returns  it  is  learned  that 
many  directors  are  using  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  timing  their  bands  from 
.the  bass  upwards,  especially  in  tun¬ 
ing  chords.  This  seems  to  be  prac¬ 
ticed  widely  with  good  results. 

30.  Most  directors  do  not  use  the  tun¬ 
ing  bell  during  the  rehearsal,  but 
advocate  its  use  before  rehearsals 
or  for  special  tuning  periods. 

31.  Directors  seem  to  be  using  the 
command  “listen”  or  similar  com¬ 
mands  to  indicate  that  intonation 
is  unsatisfactory  and  possibly  may 
be  immediately  Improved  by  focus¬ 
ing  the  attention  upon  that  point. 
Some  directors  indicated  that  they 
use  such  commands  frequently, 
while  others  check,  "occasionally.” 

32.  Eighty-three  percent  of  the  direc¬ 
tors  reduce  the  tempo  to  give  stu¬ 
dents  more  time  to  hear  each  tone 
in  an  attempt  to  improve  intona¬ 
tion. 

33.  The  question — "What  action  do  you 
take  with  students  who  show  exces¬ 
sive  slowness  In  learning  to  play 
in  tune?” 

13%  "I  permanently  eliminate 
such  students” 

52%  "I  give  special  help  to  such 
students” 

9%  "I  retain  such  students  in 
second  band” 

19%  "I  take  no  special  action 
with  such  students” 

7%  “I  don’t  know.” 

34.  “Estimate  the  proportion  of  re¬ 
hearsal  time  In  which  major  atten¬ 
tion  is  focu.sed  on  intonation.” 

There  was  great  variance  in  the 
replies,  which  made  it  difficult  to 
state  percentages.  However,  the 
times  are  listed  in  the  order  of 
frequency:  (e.g.  "1.”  would  indi¬ 
cate  the  amount  of  time  most  di¬ 
rectors  checked). 

1.  l/8th 

2.  l/5th 

3.  1/lOth 

4.  l/4th 

5.  l/3rd 

6.  More  than  l/3rd 

7.  Less  than  l/lOth. 

35.  "What  literary  material  has  been 
most  helpful  In  developing  your 
knowledge  of  and  technics  for 
teaching  Intonation?”  (In  order  of 
mention.) 

1.  “Ensemble  Drill”  —  Fussell  — 
Published :  Schmitt  Music  Co. 

2.  “Band  In  'Tune” — Duncan  &  Mc¬ 
Kay — Published :  FltzSlmmons. 

3.  “Rlghter-Grabel  Tuning  Method 
for  Band” — Published  :  Gamble 
Hinged  Co. 

4.  "36  Famous  Chorales” — ^Yoder- 
Glllete— Published :  Kjos  Music 
Co. 

5.  “Chorale  Classics”  —  Whistler- 
Hummel — Published :  Rubank. 

6.  “First  Semester  Band  Book” — 
Buchtel  —  Published :  Kjos. 

7.  “Supplementary  Drill  Book” — 


Hovey  —  Published :  Education¬ 
al  Music  Bureau. 

8.  "All  Melody  Band  Book”— 
Davis  —  Published :  Rubank. 

9.  "Restin’  On  the  Old  Camp 
Tunes”  —  Vandre  -  Leslnsky  — 
Published:  Gamble  Hinged. 


Ednor's  Note:  Send  all  cerraspeadaaea  4* 
Doalal  L.  MorHao,  Dlrooter  of  Boods,  ladlosa 
UalvorsHy.  Eleeadaftea,  ladloao. 
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Here  is  hoping  that  each  and  every 
one  of  our  readers  has  enjoyed  a  most 
Joyful  and  Happy  Holiday  Season.  Here 
is  hoping  too  that  this  New  Year  of  1952 
will  decorate  your  lives  with  such  Love¬ 
liness  and  Success  that  your  fondest  hopes 
may  be  far  out  classed. 

Sincerely  your  friend, 

Rex  Elton  Fair 


Hew  to  Improve  year  Tockelc 

If  at  any  time  you  should  And  your¬ 
self  obligated  to  play  a  certain  flute 
solo,  even  though  it  may  be  an  incidental 
one  with  your  band  or  orchestra,  there 
is  this  that  should  be  remembered :  "There 
is  no  choin  stronger  than  its  weakest 
Hnk."  If  the  chain  has  a  single  link  that 
is  worn  or  in  bad  repair,  and  we  must 
put  it  to  severe  test,  then  quite  naturally, 


we  should  mend  the  weak  spot  before  tne 
time  of  actual  test.  So  it  is  with  any 
number  that  we  hope  to  play  well.  By 
thWs  we  mean  that  great  concentrated 
application  should  be  applied  to  any  and 
all  measures  of  difficulty  that  may  be 
encountered.  There  is  no  need  of  playing 
the  whole  solo  over  and  over  again  when 
the  lack  of  perfect  performance  is  pre¬ 
vented  by  a  few  measures  that  are  not 
mastered.  In  this  column  we  are  going  to 
present  a  number  of  measures  or  pas¬ 
sages  that  are  found  difficult  to  play  by 
most  flutists.  When  you  And  one  that 
is  exceptionally  difficult  for  you,  then  we 
suggest  that  you  play  it  over  and  over 
again  until  thoroughly  mastered.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  you  have  never  been 
confronted  with  the  need  of  playing  any 
of  the.se  measures  exactly  as  written. 
However,  you  may  be  sure  to  find  them 
— or  ones  very  similar — should  you  con¬ 
tinue  playing  your  flute  over  a  period 
of  time.  If  there  are  any  who  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  make  a  study  of  this  column  but 
who  have  not  studied  this  same  one  as 
it  appeared  in  the  November,  December 
and  January  i.«sues  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  we  would  advise  that  you 
consult  those  back  numbers  for  serious 
study  before  attempting  to  proceed  with 
this  one.  Following  are  a  few  measures 
that  are  most  difficult  to  perform.  Any 
flutist  who  can  play  them  In  an  easy 
and  graceful  manner  can  do  so  because 
he  has  spent  much  time  and  practise  on 
them  or  on  ones  that  are  of  the  same 
general  construction.  These  must  be 
played  with  the  regular  Angering  as  there 
are  no  "short  cuts.’’  By  slurring  them  as 
written  will  demand  that  the  fourth 
Anger  right  glide  from  one  key  to  the 
other  and  be  held  constantly  down.  No 
flutist  can  execute  these  measures  real 
well  unless  his  instrument  is  in  perfect 
condition.  That  Is  to  sav  that  the  low  C 
must  re.spond  to  the  lighte.st  touch.  The 
distance  between  the  lower  part  of  the 
cork-on  the  underside  of  the  D  .sharp 
key — to  the  main  body  tube,  should  never 
measure  more  than  %th  of  an  Inch  when 
the  D  sharp  pad  is  clo.sed.  The  low  C 
and  C  sharp  keys  fdiould  be  so  adju.sted 
as  to  allow  the  little  Anger  to  slide 
from  the  D  sharp  ke.v  to  either  the  low 
C  or  C  sharp  with  no  Indication  of  a 
break  in  the  slur.  In  our  own  shop  we 
are  most  careful  to  make  sure  that  this 
rule  la  closely  adhered  to  in  all  overhaul 
Jobs.  Please  keep  in  mind  that  when  an 
exceptionally  difficult  slide  or  glide  is  en¬ 
countered  that  it  should  be  practiced  un¬ 
til  all  difficulty  has  been  removed.  Please 
remember  this  too.  If  you  are  to  produce 
satisfactory  results  as  to  tonal  quality 
and  color,  a  smiling  position  of  the  lips 
must  always  be  assumed.  This  applies  to 
all  the  extreme  lower  register.  Now  prac¬ 
tice  the  6  srtaff  manuscript. 

Stadias  tren  Las  fraladas 
Isaa  mamsserlpfl 

Measure  1.  Play  1st  E  with  regular 
Angering.  Play  1st  F  with  and 

make  the  following  E  by  closing  the  A 
key  with  two  left.  Same  Angering  should 
l>e  used  for  measure  2.  Measure  3. 
Play  F  sharp  with  regular  Angering. 
Play  the  following  E  sharp  by  closing 
the  F  key  with  1st  Anger  right.  Apply 
this  same  Angering  to  measure  4. 

Measure  5.  Play  high  G  with  regular 
Angering.  Go  to  F  sharp  with  regular 
Angering  and  then  renmve  thumb  for 
making  the  following  high  Gs. 

Measure  6.  Play  A  flats  and  G  with 
regular  Angering.  If  this  seems  imiios- 
sible  after  many  trials  and  much  prac¬ 
tice,  then  play  the  flrst  A  flat  with  reg- 
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ular  Angering  and  make  the  following 
ones  with  2-3  left  and  4  right.  In  other 
words  Anger  like  high  G  and  merely  take 
1st  left  up  to  make  the  A  Aat.  With  this 
Angering  the  A  Aat  Is  apt  to  sound  Aat. 
Better  turn  your  Aute  out  (away  from 
you)  a  wee  bit.  This  will  tend  to  raise 
the  pitch  of  both  the  A  Aat  and  the  G  but 
if  the  regular  Angering  is  impossible  for 
you,  compensation  between  the  two  tones 
is  the  best  you  can  do.  P.  S.  Should  the 
last  beat  in  measure  6  be  too  dlAlcult  for 
you  with  the  regular  Angering  then  use 
high  A  regular  and  make  the  G  sharp  by 
merely  putting  down  3-4  left  and  2  right 
Tou  of  course  understand  that  4  right  is  to 
be  kept  doum  on  the  D  sharp  key. 

Fists  Ssctfes  Terrible? 

Question.  A  personal  friend  and-  a 
booster  for  The  .SCHOOL,  MUSICIAN  for 
many  years  has  written  us  to  this  effect. 
"I  am  on  a  new  Job  as  music  director 
and  conductor  of  both  )>and  and  orchestra. 
Except  for  the  Aute  section  all  seems  to 
be  going  well.  Individually,  my  Aute  play¬ 
ers  seem  to  be  doing  fairly  good  work 
but  when  put  together  as  a  section  the 
intonation  is  simply  terrible.  What 
would  you  suggest  that  I  do  about  it. 

Answer:  First  of  all,  make  sure  that 
your  Autee  are  in  good  playing  condition. 
A  Aute  that  does  not  "cover”  well  Is 
most  certainly  going  to  be  out  of  tune 
even  with  itself.  That  is  to  say  that 
unless  the  mechanism  is  in  perfect  ad¬ 
justment  and  pads  close  perfectly  all 
scales  and  arpeggios  are  going  to  be 
out  of  tune.  Next  make  sure  that  the 
cork  in  the  headjoint  is  placed  at  seven¬ 
teen  and  a  half  millimeters  (ll/32nds  of 
an  inch)  back  from  the  centre  of  the  blow 
whole.  ( Elmbouchure. )  When  this  has 
been  done  then  have  each  individual 
player  play  his  three  ds.  Should  the  mid¬ 
dle  D  and  upper  D  be  a  bit  sharp  with 
the  low  D — In  spite  of  such  adjustment — 
then  H  ntay  be  due  to  faulty  embouchure 
(lip  position.)  If  this  cannot  be  cor¬ 
rected  the  cork  should  be  moved  back 
the  tiniest  bit  possible  in  order  to  get 
those  octaves  in  tune.  If  the  upper  Ds 
are  Aat,  then  move  the  cork  forward  a 
bit.  After  individual  satisfaction  has  been 
attained  the  Autes  should  all  be  tuned 
to  the  three  Ds  by  aid  of  your  tuning 
fork  or  bells.  For  those  Autes  that  are 
a  bit  sharp,  then  they  should  be  drawn 
out  at  the  headjoint.  If  Aat,  and  it  can¬ 


not  be  overcome  by  the  player,  we  would 
advise  that  the  headjoint  be  shortened  a 
wee  bit  Any  competent  repair  ntan  can 
do  this.  When  the  headjoint  is  drawn 
out  the  cork  should  be  moved  forward 
just  a  wee  bit  in  order  to  keep  octaves  in 
tune.  The  reverse  would  of  course  be 
necessary  after  the  headjoint  has  been 
shortened. 


EdMor't  Note:  Send  oil  quettioas  and  as- 
swers  4e  Rex  Eltea  Fair,  tsT  Seeth  Cereaa 
Street,  Denver  9,  Colorado. 


Re-Dress  Majorettes? 

{Starts  OH  page  23) 

are  designed  by  mom,  dad,  and  daughter, 
the  matter  of  uniform  style  deAnitely  de¬ 
pends  on  them !  It  seems  that  most  of  the 
complaints  are  on  uniforms  worn  by  ma¬ 
jorettes  on  parade.  I  do  not  think  these 
objections  pertain  to  the  specially  de¬ 
signed  stream-lined  uniforms  worn  by 
twirlers  in  contests. 

We  can  only  reach  a  happy  medium  by 
taking  a  survey  of  your  opinions.  I  am 
asking  your  fullest  cooperation  as  this 
is  being  conducted  speciAcally  for  the 
welfare  and  protection  of  our  thousands 
of  majorettes  all  over  the  nation.  We 
do  not  want  this  great  Youthful,  Clean, 
and  Healthful  American  Sport  degraded 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public  by  a  few !  Will 
you  PLiBASE  send  me  your  opinions, 
with  permission  to  print  your  opinions, 
if  necessary,  pro  and  con  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Then,  too,  may  I  ask  you  to  answer 
the  following  questions.  Send  your  an¬ 
swers  and  comments  to  the  writer  May¬ 
nard  Veller,  118  E.  7th  St.,  Oil  City, 
Penna.  Here  are  the  questions ; 

1.  Do  you  think  a  majorette  should 
wear  a  skirt?  ...  If  so,  how  far 
above  the  knee  should  the  skirt 
be?  How  far  below  the  knee  should 
it  be? 

2.  Do  you  think  majorettes,  in  gen¬ 
eral  wear  too  scanty  uniforms? 

3.  Are  you  in  favor  of  a  sleeveless 
uniform? 

4.  Should  uniforms  have  .sleeves? 

5.  Should  a  uniform  have  a  low  or 
high  neckline? 

6.  Are  you  in  favor  of  a  bare  mid¬ 
riff? 


7.  Is  it  permissible,  do  you  think, 
for  the  girls  in  the  warmer  cli¬ 
mates,  where  scanty  clothes  are 
the  common  dress,  to  wear  a  bare 
midriff? 

8.  Do  you  think  a  majorette  should 
wear  trousers? 

9.  Do  you  think  a  contest  twlrler 
should  wear  shorts? 

10.  Do  you  think  it  should  be  per¬ 
missible  for  girls  to  wear  shorts 
for  parade  dress?  ...  If  so,  how 
far  above  the  knee  should  they  be? 

11.  Who  designs  your  uniform? 

12.  Because  a  few  girls  wear  a  scanty 
uniform  in  a  parade,  do  you -think 
all  majorettes  should  be  barred  or 
just  those  who  violate  the  dress? 

13.  How  do  you  suggest  the  violators 
be  notiAed? 

14.  Do  you  think  majorette  uniforms 
are  satisfactory  as  they  are? 

15.  What  do  you  think  an  ideal  uni¬ 
form  for  parade  would  be? 

16.  What  do  you  think  an  ideal  con¬ 
test  uniform  would  be? 

17.  Do  you  think  a  majorette  on 
parade  should  wear  a  boot? 

18.  Do  you  think  scanty  frlngy  uni¬ 
forms  should  be  l)arred  from  a 
parade? 

19.  Do  you  think  a  majorette  should 
be  allowed  to  walk  the  streets  in 
a  brief  uniform  three  hours  after 
the  parade? 

Majorettes :  You  have  heard  the  story 
now  it  is  entirely  in  your  hands !  This 
has  been  brought  to  your  attention  for 
your  best  Interests  and  the  protection 
of  your  GOOD  N.\ME.  I.iet’s  hear  from 
you  ! 
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I  have  often  wondered  why  It  la  that 
so  many  modern  composers  are  content 
to  write  music  that  has  little  or  nothing 
to  say.  The  great  German  composer, 
Beethoven,  in  commenting  upon  a  compo¬ 
sition  of  Schubert’s  once  stated  that  his 
(Schubert's)  music  revealed  that  the 
divine  spark  was  present  in  everything 
he  wrote. 

By  what  I  have  Just  said,  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  I  am  impatient  with 
the  modem  idiom,  with  atonality,  polyto¬ 
nality,  neo-classicism,  or  even  Jass  music 
with  Its  swing,  boogie-woogie,  or  blue. 

I  am  quite  convinced  that  it  is  very  pos¬ 
sible  to  write  music  with  a  sincere  mes¬ 
sage  to  offer,  and  of  lasting  significance, 
while  at  the  same  time  writing  in  one 
of  the  modern  styles  I  have  mentioned 
above.  My  biggest  objection  is  to  music 
that,  regardless  of  what  idiom  it  is  writ¬ 
ten  in,  sounds  as  if  the  composer  had 
been  content  to  string  together  in  any 
kind  of  order,  or  disorder,  any  sequence 
of  chords  and  harmonies  as  well  as  mel¬ 
ody  tones  that  came  to  his  mind  at  the 
particular  moment.  I  feel  that  music,  as 
well  as  literature,  must  have  some  form 
of  logic  in  its  presentation  and  must  have 
a  free  flowing  style  that  the  listener  can 
comprehend  without  unnecessary  fatigue. 

If  It  does  not  have  something  of  the 
divine  spark  in  its  measures,  I  do  not  see 
how  a  piece  of  music  can  have  any  lasting 
value  or  even  be  worth  repeated  hearings. 
In  my  honest  opinion,  every  piece  of  mu¬ 
sic  should  have  something  about  it  that 
is  individual  and  characteristic  and  that 
makes  us  want  to  hear  it  again  for  en¬ 
joyment  and  for  study. 

There  are  several  types  of  reactions 
that  human  beings  have  to  music.  It  is 
true  that  not  all  persons  will  have  all 
these  reactions  to  every  piece  of  music 
that  they  hear.  Nevertheless,  the  intelli¬ 
gent  and  trained  listener  will  probably 
have  at  least  something  of  each  reaction 
whenever  he  listens  to  music  that  inter¬ 
ests  him. 

The  most  common  reaction  to  music  is 
the  phpaical  reaponae.  We  see  this  mani¬ 
fested  in  countless  ways  and  often  by 
individuals  w’ho  would  claim,  if  chal¬ 
lenged,  that  they  did  not  have  a  bit  of 
music  in  them.  Nevertheless,  the  minute 
the  band  starts  playing  or  the  radio  is 
turned  on,  nine  out  of  ten  persons  will 
tap  their  feet  in  time  to  the  rhythm,  or 
else  they  will  whistle  along  with  the  mu¬ 
sic,  if  they  do  not  actually  express  them¬ 
selves  by  dancing  to  its  lilting  measures. 

I  have  attended  band  rehearsals  and 
watched  the  musicians  while  they  were 
playing.  On  occasion  It  has  been  hard  to 
And  a  member  of  the  organisation  who 
was  no  tapping  a  foot  while  the  band  was 
performing.  Possibly  there  is  something 
amateurish  about  this.  People  should  be 
able  to  enjoy  good  music  without  having 
to  move  their  bodies  In  rhythmic  time. 

The  Instinct  to  react  physically  to  music 
Is  very  strong  in  every  one  of  us.  Of 
course,  there  are  many  times  when  a 
physical  response  to  music  and  rhythm  is 
a  positive  necessity.  If  soldiers,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  did  not  have  such  a  response, 
would  they  march  down  the  street  In  time 


UHor't  Not*:  Sood  aH  nasiMsai  oad  oa- 
man  *•  C.  WaHoca  Ceolj,  TW  Ssb— 1  of 
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to  the  band  and  with  precision?  The 
answer  to  this  is,  of  course,  obvious.  They 
most  certainly  would  not! 

Although  the  physical  response  to  music 
is  an  almost  universal  trait  of  human 
beings,  it  is  the  one  response  that  must 
be  held  in  check.  One  gets  very  tired  at 
concerts,  or  even  at  the  movies,  having 
to  listen  to  people  all  around  them  tap¬ 
ping  their  feet  in  tinte  to  the  music.  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  music  did  not  stir  one  suffl- 
ciently  to  make  them  want  to  express 
themselves  to  Its  rhythm,  I  would  think 
that  something  was  wrong.  Though  I 
feel  in>pelled  to  hold  myself  in  restraint 
while  listening  to  music  (and  like  for 
others  to  do  the  same),  I  prefer  music 
that  forces  me  to  exercise  sucdi  restraint. 
FYom  much  of  the  music  of  modern  com¬ 
posers,  I  do  not  get  much  of  a  physical 
response  because  there  does  not  seem  to 
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b'  much  there  to  initiate  such  a  response. 

\nother  form  of  reaction  to  music  is  the 
i)ireIIectMo4  response.  When  a  person  re¬ 
acts  to  music  Inteilectually  It  means  that 
h.  is  In  a  conscious  way  analysing  that 
to  which  he  is  listenlnB.  He  may  be  Just 
trying  to  differentiate  between  the  sounds 
ut'  the  different  instruments  that  he  hears, 
or  he  may  be  carefully  analysing  the 
music  for  its  formal,  harmonic,  and  even 
Contrapuntal  content.  At  any  rate,  the 
is-rson  who  listens  to  music  Intellectually 
U  not  a  passive  but  a  very  active  listener. 
He  even  strives  to  think  through  and  ana- 
l>xe  the  music  to  which  he  listens.  The 
over-analytical  type  of  listening  Is  not  to 
be  recommended  as  those  who  engage  in 
it  are  very  apt  to  neglect  the  emotional 
side  of  the  music  to  which  they  are  llsrten- 
Ing.  Nevertheless,  the  intelligent  listener 
likes  to  know  what  is  going  on,  and  when 
the  music  has  nothing  to  say  he  is  apt  to 
be  keenly  disappointed.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  much  contemporary  music  that 
does  not  offer  much  food  for  the  intellect¬ 
ual  type  of  listener. 

A  third  type  of  reaction  to  music  is 
the  emotional  response.  When  music 
makes  us  cry,  or  laugh,  or  even  Inspires 
us  to  want  to  live  better  lives,  it  is 
affecting  us  emotionally.  In  other  words, 
we  are  getting  an  emotional  response  from 
it.  Ote  of  the  grandest  things  about  fine 
music  is  the  fact  that  it  has  power  to 
move  people  emotionally. 

Of  course,  we  all  have  to  hold  our  emo¬ 
tions  in  check  and  not  let  them  get  the 
best  of  us.  When  we  let  music  make  us 
positively  unhappy,  we  are  not  exercising 
the  proper  amount  of  restraint.  Perhaps 
that  has  been  one  of  my  own  personal 
weaknesses  in  the  past,  especially  in  re¬ 
gards  to  much  modern  music.  It  makes 
me  positively  sick  at  times,  and  at  other 
times  makes  me  want  to  And  a  good  rifle 
with  which  to  shoot  the  obnoxious  com¬ 
posers  who  have  perpetrated  such  slaver¬ 
ing  drivel  and  foisted  it  upon  a  defense¬ 
less  public. 

A  fourth  type  of  reaction  to  music  is 
the  aesthetk;  response.  When  we  are  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  rich  beauty  of  the  mass  of 
tonal  sound  that  we  hear  emanating  from 
a  fine  orchestra  or  band,  or  we  are  in¬ 
spired  by  the  gorgeous  timbre  of  some 
instrument  or  by  the  vocal  quality  of  a 
flne  singer,  we  are  then  reacting  to  the 
music  aesthetically.  Its  sheer  beauty  has 
moved  us  just  as  would  the  rich  coloring 
of  a  flne  painting  by  a  great  master 
artist. 

When  music  has  not  the  power  to  ini¬ 
tiate  in  Us  hearers  a  physical,  an  intel¬ 
lectual,  an  emotional,  and  an  aesthetic 
response,  at  least  to  some  degree,  we  can 
safely  say  that  it  does  not  possess  much 
of  the  divine  spark  to  which  Beethoven 
referred. 

It  makes  little  difference  whether  the 
music  is  written  in  the  classic,  romantic, 
or  modern  idiom,  or  what-have-you.  If  it 
says  something  to  me,  I  am  .satlsfled.  If 
K  gives  me  all  four  of  the  responses 
mentioned  above  to  a  positive  degree,  I 
will  be  content  to  hear  this  music  again 
and  again.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  do 
not  have  any  positive  reactions,  other 
than  dl.sgust  and  irritation,  I  do  not  care 
for  this  music  and  will  be  perfectly  happy 
if  I  do  not  hear  It  again.  Of  course,  I 
would  hesitate,  if  the  latter  is  my  reac¬ 
tion,  to  ba.se  my  opinion  on  only  one 
hearing.  At  least  three  should  be  neces¬ 
sary.  Intolerance  is  a  dangerous  thing, 
even  in  music.  See  you  next  month ! 

¥■  ¥ 


GET  THESE  EXTRA 


ADVANTAGES  IN 


FREEDOM  FROM  ALTERATIONS 

Eliminating  most,  if  not  all,  alterations  cuts  upkeep  and  annual 
refining  costs  sharply.  That's  what  the  exclusive  Sanbury  Year  To 
Year  Fining  System  gives  you  at  no  exna  cost.  Now  in  its  third 
year  of  successful  use,  more  and  more  bands  are  wanriiu  it.  And 
for  exua  savings,  each  new  uniform  is  delivered  PRESSED,  ready 
to  wear. 

BETTER  FITTING  YEAR  AFTER  YEAR 

Our  exclusive  uilorii^,  sizing,  marking,  and  fining  syswm  assures' 
better  individual  finings  and  smarter  appearance  each  successive 
year.  Simple,  easy  to  use,  you’ll  save  time,  work,  and  money  with 
this  original  system. 

LONGER  WEAR  — more  yeiM  of  satisfactory  use  from 
Stanbury  Uniforms  because:  Expensive  alterations  are  reduced  or 
eliminated;  only  finest  quality  materials  and  tailoring  go  into  every 
uniform. 

8 MATCH-UP  SERVICE  for  fill-in  re 

placements  and  an  entire  new  set  of  uniforms 
matching  jmt  present  uniforms  or  we  can  give 
you  an  entirely  new  design. 

Ayailable  in  WOOLEN,  New  WOOL  and  MVON,  and 
COTTON  Fabrics  In  your  choice- of  style  and  colors. 

No  oblifation  in  asking  for  our  help.  Write  today 
for  prompt  information. 


Stanhmif 

BMD  UNIFORMS 


THE  REVOLUTIONARY 

YEAR-TO-YEAR  FITTING  SYSTEM 


Stanbury  &  Company 

720  DELAWARE  ST.  KANSAS  CITY  6,  MO. 


Over  the  years,  Maier-Lavaty  has 
created  distinctive  and  representative 
uniforms  for  bands,  drum  and  bugle 
corps,  orchestras  and  other  musical 
organizations  throughout  the  raun- 
try.  Let  us  send  you  our  Band  Uniform 
brochure,  complete  with  authentic 
styles  accepted  by  some  of  the 
nation’s  leading  musical  or¬ 
ganizations.  Drop  us  a  iif*e, 
today! 


2143  LINCOLN  AVI.,  OffT.  S,  CHICAGO  14,  NX. 


February,  1952 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  advertisements  in  this  magazine 
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Breathe  Into 
YOUR  TUBA 

(Starts  on  page  12) 

Always  remember,  a  tuba  is  the 
foundation  of  your  band  and  you 
should  try  to  acquire  a  beautiful  rich 
quality  similar  to  the  tone  of  the 
bass  of  an  organ.  Here  are  some 
suggestions  on  how  to  get  tone  of 
this  quality.  Long  tones  started  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  any  articulation  should 
begin  as  softly  as  possible.  When  you 
have  used  up  all  of  your  air,  you  may 
begin  the  use  of  diaphragmatic  breath¬ 
ing.  Sit  upright  in  your  chair.  Breathe 
through  your  nose  until  you  can't  take 
in  any  more  air.  Fill  up  more  by 
short  spurts.  Hold  it  awhile,  then 
release.  Practice  this  a  few  times, 
then  try  playing  on  your  instrument 
in  the  low  register.  It  will  take  quite 
awhile  before  you  will  notice  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  your  quality  of  tone.  Be 
careful  not  to  crack  your  tone. 

When  musicians  get  together,  the 
tuba  is  often  a  subject  treated  with 
scorn.  It  is  because  many  of  them 
have  never  heard  what  can  really  be 
done  on  a  tuba.  The  instrument  can 
be  played  so  softly  that  it  sounds  like 
a  “hum”  and  yet  it  has  a  dignified 
quality  when  played  forte.  The  breath¬ 
ing  exercise  I  mentioned  can  also 
help  in  detecting  intonation  because 
no  vibrato  is  used.  Vibrato  is  just  a 
means  of  getting  over  bad  intonation 
and  should  be  used  only  by  advanced 
players. 

There  is  no  tuba  that  can  be  played 
in  tune.  One  should  get  accustomed 
to  his  instrument  and  humor  the  pitch 
if  it  is  out  of  tune.  A  very  important 
factor  at  this  point  is  your  mouth¬ 
piece  which,  if  properly  designed,  will 
enable  you  to  perform  fairly  well  in 
tone.  The  notes  to  watch  out  for  on 
a  B-flat  tuba  of  any  American  make 
are  low  B  natural.  C,  D  flat  and  D 
natural.  These  notes  are  usually 
sharp.  Open  F  on  short-action  horns 
is  flat  and  can  be  made  sharp  by 
using  valves  1  and  3.  F  sharp  is 
usually  flat,  as  are  middle  B  natural 
and  C.  Middle  E  flat  and  G  are  sharp. 
To  lower  the  pitch  on  middle  E  flat, 
use  valves  1  and  3  (the  7th  of  the  F 
arpeggio). 

Use  of  a  fourth  valve  eliminates 
many  problems  by  cross  Angering  of 
difficult  passages.  For  instance,  a 
rapid  passage  of  low  E  to  C  to  E  can 
be  very  simple  if  performed  by  merely 
holding  the  fourth  valve  down  for 
C,  playing  E  with  the  2nd  and  fourth 
— or  with  a  three  valve  horn,  by  play¬ 
ing  E  with  all  three  valves  you  can 
play  a  very  rapid  passage  from  C  to 
E  to  C  without  getting  all  mixed  up. 

Have  your  slides  well  lubricated  to 
adjust  pitch  on  any  valve  combination. 


Fine  professional  trumpet  players  have 
triggers  for  their  flrst  valve  and  slide 
rings  for  their  third  valve.  Baritone 
and  tuba  players  should  also  have 
their  slides  working  well  so  that  they 
can  adjust  pitch  on  any  combination 
using  all  three  valves,  or  flrst  and 
second  valves,  or  flrst  and  third  valves, 
because  they  are  usually  very  sharp. 
This  pertains  to  CC,  E  flat  and  F 
tubas  also. 

My  favorite  tuba  naturally  is  the 
F  tuba.  I  have  had  two  F  tubas — one 
Carl  Lehman  of  Hamburg  which  was 
an  F  and  BB  flat  combination  (two 
horns  built  into  one)  and  an  Alex¬ 
ander  which  was  an  F  and  CC  com¬ 
bination.  Many  conductors  are  un¬ 
aware  that  Richard  Wagner  and 
Richard  Strauss  saw  tte  real  quality 
of  an  F  tuba  and  wrote  parts  for  them. 
When  they  wanted  t^ 
wrote  for  the  Contrabass  tuba  which 
was  either  a  large  CC  or  a  BB  flat. 
The  Boston  Symphony  uses  the  F 
tuba.  There  is  a  quality  there  that 
matches  the  trombone  section. 

I  dislike  going  into  a  concert  hall 
and  seeing  an  orchestral  trombone 
section  with  a  “block  buster”  tuba  of 
mammoth  proportions  at  one  end. 
The  tone  does  not  match  the  section. 
Bands  are  the  same  in  the  sense  that 
the  tubas  should  be  well  balanced.  Two 
BB  flat  and  one  E  flat  or  F  tuba  would 
be  well  balanced.  Two  BB  flat  and 
one  E  flat  or-  F  tuba  would  be  fine, 
proportioned  according  to  the  size  of 
the  band. 

Bands  often  have  too  many  tuba 
players  who  take  a  passage  an  octave 
lower  if  it  goes  too  high,  or  go  up 
an  octave  if  the  passage  goes  too  low. 
In  other  words,  they  play  the  passage 
to  suit  themselves.  For  Instance, 
many  tuba  players  refuse  to  play  the 
Ravel  arrangement  of  the  “Pictures  at 
an  Exhibition”  which  goes  up  to  a 
trombone  high  G  sharp  and  yet  can 
not  get  enough  tone  down  low  for 
the  “Ride  of  the  Valkyries.” 

I  heartily  recommend  supervised 
study  for  any  tuba  player  who  is  sin¬ 
cere  about  wanting  to  learn  to  play 
professionally.  Find  a  member  of 
some  good  symphony  orchestra  and 
study  with  him.  Just  remember  that 
anything  a  trumpet  or  comet  can  do 
technically  can  be  done  on  a  tuba. 
Look  for  new  works  written  for 
trumpet  or  cornet  and  remember  that 
to  make  progress,  you  must  And  new 
literature.  Don’t  stick  with  the 
“coray”  music  your  grandfather  used 
to  oom-pah  on  Sunday  afternoons  in 
the  band-stand  on  the  town  square. 
Some  of  those  old  band  standbys  were 
technical,  but  msically  they  were 
“hodgepodge.”  The  works  that  were 
transcribed  and  arranged  from  famous 


composers’  works  are  the  ones  we 
still  hear  today — works  from  Brahms, 
Beethoven,  Bach,  Mozart,  Wagner, 
Debussy,  Mendelssohn  and  others. 

If  you  practice  without  supervision, 
work  on  excerpts  from  many  of  the 
famous  compositions  that  are  standard 
repertoire  because  in  an  audition,  the 
conductor  will  probably  expect  you  to 
render  one  of  these  selections.  For 
many  advanced  players,  the  study  of 
double  and  triple  tonguing  is  very 
essential  because  this  knowledge  will 
help  them  over  the  “hurdles.”  The 
type  of  triple  tonguing  I  use  is  the 
double  tonguing  in  triplet  form.  For 
example,  instead  of  the  TTK-TTK 
tonguing,  I  use  the  system  most  flute 
players  use — the  TKT-KTK  type.  If 
you  study  this  very  slowly  and  prac¬ 
tice  it  conscientiously,  you  will  And 
the  notes  come  out  clearer. 

I  have  learned  that  the  study  of 
string  bass  is  a  great  help  in  under¬ 
standing  bass  literature.  In  the  Ma¬ 
rine  Band,  every  man  is  required  to 
double  on  instruments,  one  for  or¬ 
chestra  and  one  for  band.  During  the 
winter  concert  season,  I  play  string 
bass  with  our  symphony  orchestra. 
Many  difficult  orchestral  string  bass 
passages  are  very  fine  practice  for 
tuba.  The  methods  I  prefer  are  the 
Emil  Teuchert  (unfortunately  now  out 
of  print),  Kopprasch  studies  and  the 
Blasevitch  70  etudes.  The  70  etudes 
are  excellent  for  advanced  players. 
They  have  many  tempo  changes,  un¬ 
usual  rhythms  and  are  good  for  sight 
reading. 

Don’t  become  a  lazy  middle  register 
performer.  If  you  Just  remember 
diaphragmatic  breathing  and  work  on 
it,  you  will  And  that  the  tone  will 
deflnitely  improve  in  quality.  It  is 
better  to  study  with  a  teacher  who 
knows  how  to  produce  good  tone  from 
experience  and  practice  rather  than 
one  who  has  gained  all  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge  from  books  on  the  subject. 
There’s  a  lot  in  the  old  saying  “Prac¬ 
tice  makes  perfect,”  but  make  sure 
you  practice  correctly. 


Wis.  Stede  Supt.  of  Ed, 
hmet  Munc  Handbook 

Mr.  G.  E.  Watson,  State  Superintendent 
of  Education,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  has 
issued  an  excellent  administrative  hand¬ 
book,  "Music  Education  in  Wisconsin 
Schools.” 

The  twenty-eight  page  booklet  contains 
timely  and  motivating  information  cover¬ 
ing  such  areas  as  “a  balanced  music 
program  in  the  elementary  schools,” 
“materials  and  equipment  for  teaching 
elementary  school  music,”  “music  in  high 
schools,”  “housing  the  music  depart¬ 
ment,”  “philosophy  of  the  music  plan,” 
and  many  others. 
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INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 

BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA  INSTRUMENTS 

_ Repaired  and  refinished  by  our  iactory-trained 

repairman  with  many  years  of  experience.  As¬ 
suring  you  the  finest  (quality  of  factory  repairing, 
rebuildiiw  and  refinishin^.  Fast  service  and  low 
prices.  Write  for  our  price  list.  The  Paramount 
Company,  formerly  ^utheastern  Music  Com- 
pany,  22  Baker  Street.  N.  E.,  Atlanta  3,  Georgia. 


UNIFORMS 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


FOR  SALE:  25  Maddy  Symphony  Model  Alu¬ 
minum  violin  outfit.  Big  tone — beautiful  finish — 
indestructible — perfectly  adjusted.  In  good  case 
with  German  bow.  $60.00  each,  delivered.  Jo¬ 
seph  E.  Maddy,  305  South  State  Street,  Ann 
Arbor.  Michigan. 


BUESCHER  BBb  SOUSAPHONE  $350.00; 
Conn  Eb  Sousaphone,  gold  lacquer,  $250.00 ; 
Buescher  Baritone  Horn,  $135.00;  Conn  Upright 
Eb  Bass,  $90.00;  Olds  Trombone.  $110.00;  King 
Trombone,  sterling  silver,  $100.00;  Holton 
French  Horn,  single,  $135.00,  All  instruments 
like  new.  Will  send  on  approval.  Lots  of  other 
bargains.  Send  for  free  ^rgain  list  and  repair 
price  list.  Blessing  Musician's  Supply  &  Re¬ 
pair,  1030  South  Main  Street,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


NEW  AND  RECONDITIONED  Band  Instru¬ 
ment  Bargains.  I^rge  stock  comets,  trumpets, 
tromlmnes;  alto,  tenor,  and  baritone  saxophones; 
mellophones,  baritones,  basses,  flutes,  oboes,  etc. 
National  Band  Instrument  Service.  620  Chestnut, 
St.  I,nuis  1,  Missouri. 


WOODWIND  REPAIRING  .  .  .  OVER¬ 
HAULING,  Duplicating  Broken  Oboe  Sections, 
Extra  Key  Mechanisms,  by  Larilee’s  expert 
craftsmen,  makers  of  America’s  finest  Hand¬ 
crafted  oboe.  Periodic  repair  and  adjustment  by 
Larilee’s  expert  craftsmen  assures  consistent  per¬ 
formance.  Write  today  for  repair  price  sheet. 
Larilee  Woodwind  Company,  1311  N.  Main 
Street,  Elkhart.  Indiana. 


HUNDREDS  of  reconditioned  and  new  instru¬ 
ments.  Just  what  schools  are  looking  for.  Big 
stock  of  sousaphones,  upright  bass  horn,  baritone 
horns,  mellophones,  alto  horns.  French  horns, 
saxophones  of  all  kinds,  clarinets,  comets,  tram- 
p«s,  trombones,  etc.  Write  us  for  free  Bargain 
List.  Adelson’s  Musical  Instrament  Exchange, 
446  Michigan  Avenue.  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


FULL  DRESS  SUITS,  late  style,  including 
white  vest.  Every  size,  like  new,  $30.00,  $25.00, 
$20.00,  $16.00.  Up-to-the-minute  Tuxedo  suits, 
double  breasted,  perfect  condition,  same  prices. 
Shirts  freshly  laundered,  $2.50.  Ties,  collars,  etc. 
High  Silk  Hats,  $8.00.  Fold-up  Opera  hats,  like 
new,  $15.00,  $10.00.  White  coats,  shawl  collars, 
double  breasted,  excellent  condition,  $8.00.  Tux¬ 
edo  trousers,  $6.00.  Palm  Beach  white  coats, 
shawl  collars,  $5.00.  Peak  lapels.  $4.00.  Bundle 
clown  odds  and  ends,  size  36,  $7.(H).  Red  wigs. 
New,  $4.00.  Female  wigs  (mohair)  New,  $4.00. 
Minstrel  wigs,  $3.00.  Minstrel  End  men’s  suits, 
$7.00.  Comedian  suits,  $7.00.  Beautiful  Gold 
velvet  curtain  (15  x  54)  $125.00,  Black  velvet 
curtain  (22  5^  x  42)  with  two  legs  (22}i  x  6) 
$150.00.  Forty  Band  Uniforms  (Maroon  capes, 
caps,  jackets)  $150.00.  Forty  Blue  Band  coats, 
trimmed  purple,  gold,  $120.00.  40  leather  Sam 
Brown  belts,  $30.00.  Caps  made  to  order,  $L00 
each.  Single  breasted  Tuxedo  suits  including 
vest.  $15.00.  Choras  costume  sets,  all  styles. 
Free  Lists.  Costumes  for  Gay  Nineties,  six  for 
$12.00.  Derby  hats,  $3.00.  Clown  suits,  $4.00. 
Free  lists.  Wallace.  2416  North  Halsted,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois. 


WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  for  your 
musical  instruments.  Especially  need  metal,  wood 
and  ebonite  clarinets,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons, 
French  horns,  baritone  horns,  saxophones  of  all 
kinds,  bass  and  alto  clarinets,  sousaphones,  pic¬ 
colos,  alto  horns — (need  50  sousaphones).  Write 
us  what  you  have  or  send  in  for  cash  appraisal. 
We  will  pay  transportation  charges.  Adelson’s 
Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  446  Michigan 
Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


50  CAPES.  GREEN  WITH  WHITE,  satin 
lining.  Mt.  St.  Joseph  Academy,  Rutland,  Ver¬ 
mont. 


65  ORANGE  AND  BLACK  used  band  uniforms 
in  Good  Condition.  Whipcord.  Priced  to  sell. 
Write  to  Ripon  Public  Schools,  Ripon,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  R.  H.  Licking,  Superintendent. 


FOR  SALE:  65  band  uniforms;  wool  broad¬ 
cloth,  Black  with  Burnt  Orange  trim.  Includes 
military  hats,  plumes,  belts,  citation  cords.  Write 
W.  F.  Wetherington,  Box  96,  Herrin,  Illinois. 

20  BLUE  AND  GOLD  band  uniforms  for  sale 
due  to  consolidation.  Excellent  condition.  Will  sell 
reasonably.  Contact  Ken  Cook,  Butte  High 
School,  Arco,  Idaho. 


NEW  RENTAL  WITH  OPTION  to  purchase 
plan  available  on  reconditioned  instruments.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  comets,  trumpets,  clarinets,  trombones, 
and  other  reconditioned  instruments  available  for 
rental.  Write  us  for  details,  also  free  Bargain 
List.  Adelsons  Musical  Instrument  Exchange, 
446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 


PEDLER  BASS  CLARINET,  completely  over¬ 
hauled.  $300.00.  Cross  Music  Centre,  1819 
Capitol,  ('heyenne,  Wyoming. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HOW  TO  COMPOSE  and  Arrange  a  March  for 
full  military  band  a  la  Holly wom  style  in  12 
easy  lessons,  by  Dr.  Ervin  H.  Kleffman,  1100 
South  Garfield  Avenue,  Alhambra,  California. 
Write  for  Free  sample  lesson. 


40  ROYAL  BLUE  AND  GRAY  used  band  uni¬ 
forms  ;  gray  trousers  with  gold  braid.  West 
Point  style,  cotton  gabardine.  Priced  reasonably. 
R.  H.  Turner,  Jamestown  Public  Schools,  James¬ 
town,  Kansas. 


REED  MAKING 


BASSOON  REEDS — The  Ferrell  Bassoon  Reeds 
nationally  known  for  their  satisfactory  service, 
made  from  Fine  Quality  Genuine  French  Cane, 
especially  prepared  for  the  school  bassoonist ; 
4  •  Reeds,  $3.80;  $11  a  Dozen.  John  E.  Ferrell, 
9523  Erie  Drive-Affton,  St.  Louis  23,  Missouri. 

(Batsoonltt  with  8t.  Louis  Symphony  Orehostra.) 


MUSIC  ARRANGED:  All  parts  written  off 
ready  to  be  played  and  published.  Send  your 
melody  for  free  advice  and  prices.  Ed  Chenette, 
Durham.  Oklahoma. 


BASSOON  REEDS.  Handmade  by  first  bas¬ 
soonist  United  States  Marine  Band,  $1.00  each. 
William  Koch,  105  Galveston  Place,  S.W.,  Wash- 
ingtoa.  D.  C. 


YOUR  SUMMER  VACATION:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Band  Director,  where  are  you  planning  your 
two  weeks’  vacation  this  summer?  I  believe  we 
have  just  the  spot  for  you — a  real  vacationland  in 
the  quiet,  restful  North  Woods.  Easy  to  reach, 
hard  to  leave.  Houseke^ing  cabins  on  Loon 
Lake.  Good  fishing,  boating,  and  swimming.  For 
further  information,  write  to  L.  E.  Cooley,  Star 
Route.  Spooner.  Wisconsin. _ 

EVERYONE  HIS  OWN  COMEDIAN.  Inter¬ 
esting  free  particulars.  Emcee-S.  Box  983,  Chi¬ 
cago. 


OBOES-REEDS.  I  will  make  your  reeds  per¬ 
fect  as  the  ones  I  use  at  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Easy,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch ; 
$1.50,  6  for  $8.00.  New  and  used  oboes,  English 
horns,  Loree  and  others.  Vandoren  Clarinet 
Reeds ;  sealed  box  of  25 ;  $3.25.  Reed  making 
materials.  Andre  Andraud,  6409  Orchard  Lane, 
Cincinnati  13,  Ohio. 


“OBOE  REEDS,  each  tested  and  ready  for 
top  performance.  $1.25  ea. ;  $1.00  plus  old  tubes. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Try  them.  Russell 
Saunders,  Box  157,  Elkhart,  Ind.’’ 


PRIVATE  STUDIO  TEACHERS— brass,  ac¬ 
cordion,  marimba,  guitar.  Cross  Music  Centre, 
1819  Capitol,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 


SAXOPHONE  AND  CLARINET  REEDS. 
Made  in  France.  Factory-sealed  boxes.  Alto 
Saxophone,  $1.60  per  dozen;  Tenor,  $2.00;  Clari¬ 
net,  $1.10  dozen;  Bass  Clarinet,  $2.00.  Durable 
Reed  Company,  2425  North  50th  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pennsylvania. 


if  EQUIP  YOUR  BAND 
At  Half  The  Price! 


Mger's  "Certified  Rebuilt"  and 
new  instruments  will  stretch 
your  budget.  Rental  and 
school  budget  terms  —  free 
educational  aids 

Write  for  Catalog. 

454-L  Michigon  Ave.,  Detroit  26^  Mich. 


INSTRUMENT  REPAIRING 

Malta  old  instruments  look  and  play  like 
new!  Prompt  De¬ 
livery —  Reasonable 
Prices 

ALL  WORK 
GUARANTEED 
Sand  instruments 
now  or  write  for 
prices. 

ACCESSORY  ft  SERVICE  DIVISION 
C.  G.  CONN  LTD. 

Dept.  241  Elkhart,  Indiaao 


There's  money 
for  You 

In  the  bond  funds 
of  almost  every  school 

— just  waiting  for  word  that  you  are 
ready  to  release  those  unused  in* 
struments,  uniforms,  equipment  now 
lying  idle  in  your  storage  room. 
Just  run  a  classified  ad  in  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  See  the 
quick  eagerness  of  those  who  need 
what  you  don't  need. 

Only  15c  a  word:  25  for  $3;  ten 
cents  each  additional  word,  or  50 
for  $5.  Count  each  word.  Cash 
MUST  accompany  each  order. 


ON  - 

'tGn  SMALVt^  Thi  0V)TS/£)^ 

IMPOSSIBLE....?  * 

Streamline  Cose  "  BUT  WE  DID  IT...!  ^ 


YOUR  DEALER  WILL  PROVE  IT  TO  YOU. 


Pleoae  tnenffon  THE  SCHOOL  MVSWIA\  when  answering  advertisements  in  this  magazine  1952 
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The  Band  Stand 

(Starts  on  page  13) 

Michigan — 

Leonard  Falcone.  Michigan  State 
Coilege,  East  Lansing,  Michigan 
Minnetota — 

Ray  L.  Votopka,  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Moorhead,  Minn. 

NebroMka — 

Donald  A.  Lentz,  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 
Jiorth  Dakota — 

John  E.  Howard,  University  of 
North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 
Ohio — 

Maurice  Reichard.  University  of 
Dayton,  Dayton,  Ohio 
South  Dakota — 

Merton  Utgaard,  University  of  South 
Dakota,  Vermillion,  S.  D. 

Wisconsin — 

Paul  Anderson,  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

MORE  FIRST  PERFORMANCES 
OF  ORIGINAL  BAND 
COMPOSITIONS  BY 
COLLEGE  BANDS 

In  the  December  1951  issue  we 
listed  three  first  performances  of 
Original  Band  Compositions  by  col¬ 
lege  bands.  We  now  continue  that 
list  with: 

4.  PA88ACAGLIA  AND  FUGUE  by 

JAMES  C.  WILLIAMS  (I92S-  ) 

First  performance  on  March  27,  1950 

by  the  Symphonic  Band  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas,  at  Austin,  Texas, 
with  Frank  Elsass  conducting.  ‘The 
work,  which  is  melodic  and  contra¬ 
puntal  in  character,  explores  the  tonal 
possibilities  of  the  symphonic  band 
with  its  various  colors  and  blends.  It 
makes  effective  use  of  the  different 
choirs,  featuring  low  woodwinds  and 
saving  the  brass  and  percussion  for 
climax.  Mr.  Williams  is  a  member  of 
the  Theory-Composition  Department  at 
the  University  of  Texas." 

5.  SCHERZO  FOR  BAND,  by  George 
Perle. 

First  performance  on  April  24,  1951 
by  the  University  of  Louisville  Con¬ 
cert  Band,  at  the  North  Central 
Ernest  Lyon,  conducting.  The  com¬ 
poser  teaches  at  the  University  of 
Louisville  and  was  the  recipient  of  the 
first  commission  for  a  band  compo¬ 
sition  by  the  national  band  fraternity 
PI  KAPPA  OMICRON,  to  which  fra¬ 
ternity  this  composition  is  dedicated. 

6.  CLARINET  ROY  ALE,  for  solo  Bb 
clarinet  an<t  hand,  by  DAVID  BEN¬ 
NETT. 

First  performance  on  April  7,  1951 
by  the  Michigan  State  College  Con¬ 
cert  Band,  at  the  North  Central 
Music  Educators  Conference,  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  Leonard  Falcone, 
conducting,  with  John  Alleman,  clar¬ 
inetist.  “Bennett’s  Clarinet  Royale 
gives  the  virtuoso  performer  a  chance 


to  display  his  entire  bag  of  tricks. 
After  a  few  bars  of  introduction,  the 
clarinet  breaks  into  a  showy  cadenza. 
The  principal  theme  in  G  minor  is  of 
the  perpetual  motion  type,  with  stac¬ 
cato  chords  in  the  accompaniment. 
The  trio  in  E  flat  is  slower  and  more 
rhapsodic,  with  impressicnistic  har¬ 
monies,  and'  it  is  varied  by  some 
staccato  pyrotechnics.  The  first  theme 
then  returns,  and  the  soloist  scales  the 
heights  at  the  end.” 

The  music  is  available  from  the 
composer,  David  Bennett,  St.  Charles, 
Illinois.  (Watch  for  the  continuation 
of  this  list  in  future  issues.) 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  BANDS 

Your  Editor  is  getting  together  in¬ 
formation  about  Intercollegiate  Bands 
for  a  future  issue.  Just  to  give  you 
some  idea  of  what  we  already  have 
found  out,  look  at  the  picture  of  the 
FIRST  OHIO  INTERCOLLEGIATE 
WOMENS  BAND  which  met  at  Ober- 
lin  College.  Oberlin,  Ohio,  on  May  13, 
1945  with  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Maddy  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  as  Guest  Con¬ 
ductor.  But  this  wasn’t  the  first  Ohio 
Intercollegiate  Band  Festival,  for  the 
first  one  was  held  way  back  in  1929 — 


May  25th  to  be  exact — when  the  bands 
of  Bowling  Green  State  University, 
the  College  of  Wooster,  Hiram  Col¬ 
lege  and  Oberlin  College,  after  having 
lunch  together,  paraded  to  the  Oberlin 
College  athletic  field  and  played  a 
short  concert  preceding  the  track 
events  of  the  Big  Six  Track  and  Field 
Meet  sponsored  by  Oberlin  College. 
Kappa  Kappa  Psi  Band  Fraternity 
and  Tau  Beta  Sigma  Band  Sorority 
held  their  3rd  National  Intercollegiate 
Band  at  Indiana  University  last  July. 
Several  Districts  of  the  same  organi¬ 
zations  are  planning  Intercollegiate 
Bands  this  spring  in  Texas  and  New 
Mexico.  The  first  New  England  Inter¬ 
collegiate  Band  is  planned  for  next 
May.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
have  had  a  number  of  such  bands  in 
the  past.  And  Ohio's  Intercollegiate 
Band  for  1952  is  to  play  for  the  18th 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Bandmasters  Association  in  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio  next  March  7th  and  8th. 
If  you  have  information  about  past, 
present  or  future  Intercollegiate  Bands, 
please  send  full  information  at  once  to 
Arthur  L.  Williams,  Elditor,  BAND 
STAND  page.  School  Musician  Maga¬ 
zine.  Rice  Hall,  Oberlin.  Ohio. 
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196  Medals  -  5  Champions  -  1  School 


Ttira*  Oakt,  Mickigsn  Hi9k  School  is  jutfly  proud  of  its  fivo  champion  majorottos. 
Each  in  bar  own  right  is  a  district  and  state  champion.  Togathar  they  have  a  total 
of  196  medals.  Marl  and  Margaret  Smith  era  their  proud  twirling  teachers.  They  are 
(left  to  right)  Beverly  Behniie,  Gail  Gridley,  Marilyn  Sittig,  Janet  Francis,  and 
Sandra  Hutchison. 
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USE  SELMER- 


SS- 

L 


4  OUT  OF  5  WINNERS  AT  BOTH  1950  AND 
1951  CHICAOO  AND  ST.  PAUL  CONTESTS 
WON  WITH  SELMER-CLARK  BATONS! 


And  that’s  not  all!  3  out  of  4  of  ALL  twirlers  at  the 
Chicago  and  St.  Paul  Music  Contests  were  Sehner- 
Clark  users! 


This  amazing  figure  is  no  coincidence.  In  fact,  it’s 
the  result  of  expert  advice.  You  see,  4  out  of  5 
baton  twirling  teachers  prefer  and  recommend 
Selmer-Clarks  to  students  for  faster  learning  and 
better  performance. 

Is  there  any  better  proof  of  our  claim,  "More  Selmer- 
Clark  Batons  are  twirled  by  champions  than  any 
other  make!”  Try  a  Selmer-Clark  today  or  write 
Dept.  H-23. 


SPEEDEX 

Baton  cleaner  and  polish 

keeps  baton  clean 
and  sparkling. 


These  feotares  noke 
Selmer-Clarks  PREFERRED 
BY  CHAMPIONS 


TWIRL-A-MAGIC  BALANCE 
for  wlnnini  speed  and  trick 
effects. 


EXTRA  FLASH-with  triple- 
plated  chrome,  smooth  or  spiral 
machine-hammered  shafts. 


MOST  COMPLETE  RANGE 
of  scientifically  iraduated 
sizes,  lengths  and  weights, 
for  all  ages. 


H.  &  A 


Meitner 


INC. 


ELKHART,  INDIANA 


f 


Main*— “FAR  SUPERIOR 
to  any  I  knew  of  for  the 
price.'* 


Coast  to  Coast... 
Players  Acclaim 


RESONITE 

CLARmET 


In  tone,  intonation,  and  action 
the  Bundy  Resonite  Clarinet  has 
astonished— and  delighted— even 
advanced  players.  One  test  will  convince 
the  most  skeptical  of  its  amazing 
accuracy  of  scale,  purity  of  tone. 

Try  it  today! 


NOW— 1R  RUNOY  INSTRUMENTS!  From  the 
new  Db  Piccolo  to  the  BBb 
Sousaphone,  the  Bimdy  line  is  now 
the  most  complete  line 
in  the  moderately  priced  field. 
All  Bundy  Instruments  are  backed  by 
Selmer.  Send  the  coupon,  now,  for  full 
information  on  the  entire  Bundy  line. 


No.  Carolina — “I  novor 
droamod  that  a  clarinot 
in  tha  prica  ranga  of  tho 
Rundy  Rasonila  could  ba 
to  good.  It  it  tha  REST 
RUT  on  Hta  morkat  lo- 
doy." 


Ohio— "Rundy  Ratonifa 
Clarinalt  kava  PASSED 
ALL  OUR  EXPECTA. 
TIONS." 


Michigan — “Raolly  AN¬ 
SWERS  THE  PRORLEM  of 
a  good  clarinal  in  tha 
lowar-pricad  brackal." 


Florida — “Hot  THE  SEL¬ 
MER  ‘FELL’  and  ‘Iona 
canlar'...graat  improva- 
manit,  tuch  at  tlainlatt 
tiaal  tcrawt." 


Ohio— “I  hova  playad  a 
highar-pricad  clorinat  for 
yaort,  but  I  hova  to  od- 
mil  that  tha  Rundy  Rato- 
nita  PLAYS  FAR  REHER 
than  my  clarinal.’’ 


Wlccontin  —  “Thi 
IDEAL  INSTRUMENT 
for  high-tchool  ttu- 
danlt.’’ 


Mad*  by 


^ctoier 

ELKHART,  INDIANA 


RRinnotota  —  ’’Accept- 
anca  of  tha  Ruirdy  Rcto- 
nila  in  tchoolt  hot  bean 
EXCEPTIONAL.’’ 


Kantaa— “Wa  tura  lika 
tha  naw  Rundy  Ratoniia 
Clarinalt — lhay'ra  raolly 
‘HOT  STUFF.’  ’’ 


Toxat— “Our  bond  di- 
ractor  found  tha  Rundy 
Ratoniia  to  ba  A  GOOD 
RUT,  pottatting  all  tha 
qualitiat  of  a  highar- 
pricad  intirumanl.’’ 


Montana— “Tha  clarinal 
it  FINE  and  hot  PROVED 
VERY  ACCEPTARLE  to  tha 
variout  band  diractert." 


California— “I  racaivad 
tha  Rundy  Ratoniia  and 
am  MORE  THAN 
PLEASED.” 


Oregon  — “Wa  ware* 
turpritad  that  tha  Rundy 
Ratoniia  hat  to  muck 
VOLUME,  that  it  SPEAKS 
SO  READILY,  that  it  hot 
tuch  CARRYING  POWER 
and  RESONANCE.” 


SELMER,  Dapt.  H-21.  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Without  obligation,  sand  ma  full  informalie 
nila  Clarinet  □  Intirumanl: - -  _  - 


i:  n  Roto- 


AVAILABLE  AT  BETTER 


MUSIC  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


Name . 

Street . 

City . Zone. . .  .State. 


